y 


stead's  Roviciv,  18/8/17. 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London 

NEAR   THE   BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL, 

HART  ST.,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON, 

OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT   RUSSELL   STREET, 
LONDON. 

Tliese  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEM- 
PERANCE HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
requirements,  at  moderate  charges,  of  those  who 
desire  all  the  convenienceB  of  the  larger  modern 
ijicensed    Hotels.      These    Hotels   have 

Passenger  Lifts,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  Lounges, 

and    spacious    Dming,     Drawing,    Writing,    Reading, 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones, 
Night    Porters. 

Bedroom,   Breakfast,  Attendance   and  Bath, 
66  per  night  per  person. 

Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on   application. 


Telegraphic  Addresses— 

Kingsley  Hotel—  Thackeray  Hotel— 

"Thackerax,  Wettcent. 
London." 


"  Bookcraft,  Wettcent, 
London." 


The  Colonial  Mutual  Life 


Assurance  Society  Limited. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1S73. 

Mutual  Life   and   Endowment   Assurance,  com- 
bined with    Accident    and    Sickness  Assurance. 
Personal  Accident  and    Sickness   and  Industrial 
Policies  Issued,  without  Mutual  Liability. 

Principal  Office  : 

419  &  421  COLLINS  ST.,  Melbourne 


Liberal  ANNUAL  Bonuses  Declared 

in   Both    Ordinary    and    Accident 

Departments 

Income  for  1915— £738,540. 
Funds  at  31/12/15-£4,152,702. 


Insure  Now  and  Participate  in 

THIS  YEAR'S  BONUS. 


BR6SJ£ 


The    word    that's    wise 
He    will    indite; 

He    knows    a    prize 
Is    friend    Flnxite. 


FLUXITE 


is  used  in  making  shells  and  other  munitions 
because  it  effects  a  great  saving  in  time, 
thus  increasing  the  output  of  labour  and 
plant.  BOTH  Ama-teurs  and  Mechanics  the 
world  over  WILL  have  Fluxite.     Il 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

Repair   your   pots   and  pa.ns   and  other  metal 

articles. 

Of   Ironmongers  and   fe'tores   in   small 

and  large  tins. 

Auto-Controller  Co.,  272  Vienna  Road, 
Bermondsey,   England. 


AuijuH  18,   1917. 


STEADS  REVIEW. 


What  Pelman  Students 

(YOUR  NEIGHBOURS)  SAY : 


The  writers  of  the  letters  in  which  the  following  opinions  of  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training  are  expressed  are  all  residsnt  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  full 
names  and  addresses  will  be  given  to  anyone  interested.  All  of  thein  are  given,  with  many 
others,  in  our  book.  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  which  is  posted  free.  You  may  know  some 
of  the  writers.  In  any  case  you  will  find  that  the  Pelman  System  is  favourably  known  in 
your  district,  and  that  there  is  someone'  within  easy  postal  communication  who  has  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  our  methods.  ,    ^   ,  ,        i      .         *    ^   *        T,r     ^     •       *  v.     • 

The  Pelman  System  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  is  kept  up-to-date.  We  desire  to  emphasise 
the  fact  th^t  in  no  case  do  we  publish   a  letter  without    the    writer's    expressed    permission. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  and  we  publish  the  letters 
to  show  you  that  the  Pelman  System  is  a  practical  ojie.  tha>t  it  is  taught  satisfactorily  by 
post  no  matter  where  you  reside,  and  that  the  recent  improvements  embodied  therein  are 
appreciated  at  this   present  time   by   your  neighbours   in    Australia    and   New    Zealand. 

Write   the   Secretary,  The    Pelman    School.   23  <^louoe8ter   House,   Melbourne. 


A    Few  of  the   Benefits— Observation, 
Reading,   Figures,   Efficiency. 

April  10,  1917. 
To  instance  a.  few  of  the  benefits  received 
fmm  the  Course— I  no  longer  use  a  book- 
marker. I  really  "notice"  things  now,  butatill 
there  is  room  for  improvement  by  practice — the 
Pelman  way.  I  see  a  different  meaning  in  read- 
ing matter  now  from  what  I  did  three  months 
ago.  Remembering  figures  is  mere  child's  play 
now,  and,  a^bove  all,  I  am  able  to  give  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  those  wuo  inquire :  "  Have  you 
studied   efficiency?" 

Promotes  Business   Qualities. 

February  1,  1916. 
Personally  it  is  as  a  matter  of  promoting 
business  qualities  that  I  am  your  pupil,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  wha-t  I  have  already  gained 
by  the  proper  marshalling  of  forces  has  satis- 
fied me  that  the  fee  paid  is  the  best-spent 
money  of  my  life.  The  only  regret  1  have  is  that 
I  was  not  a  pupil  ten  years  ago.  However,  your 
System  here  reminds  me  not  to  worry  over  the 
pR.st,  but  to  look  hopefully   to  the  future. 

How  to  study,  Work,  and  Play. 

April  16,  1917. 
This  wonderful  Course  of  training  has  taught 
me  what  a  proper  Course  of  training  can  do. 
It  has  taught  me  how  to  study,  how  to  work, 
how  to  enjoy  myself.  In  short,  it  has  shown 
me  what  a  person's  life  might  be.  My  natural 
memory  has  improved  in  measures  tha-t  have 
astonished  me. 


Four  Months  at  Callipoli. 

A  New  South  Wales  journalist  on  his  return 
from  the  fix)nt — we  have  many  correspondents 
theie^— wrote  us  in  the  following  terms: — "I  took 
books  4  to  12  away  with  me,  and  they  went 
through  fonr  months  of  the  Gallipoli  Ca-mpaign, 
and  were  oft9n  the  only  reading  matter  I  had. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Course,  and 
have  recommended  it  to  quite  a  number  of  my 
young  friends.  I  realise  and  appreciate  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  a  natural  system 
of  mind  and  memory  training,  such  as  the  Pel- 
man  S'ystem,  gives  to  the  ambitious  man  or 
woman." 

Senior  Position  Obtained. 

November  26,  1916. 
I  have  to  tha-nk  your  System  for  obtaining 
me  first  of  all  a  senior  position,  which  I  did  not 
expect,  as  several  others  had  claim  to  longer 
8er\ioe  and  more  responsibility.  Shortly  after- 
wards I  had  an  offer  made  by  a  firm  of  ac- 
countants, which  I  accepted.  .  .  .  The  train- 
ing I  have  already  received  at  your  hands  will 
continue  to  assist  me.  I  must  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  shown 
me  during  my  course.  I  shall  certainly  con- 
tinue to  recommend  the  Pelman  System  at 
every  opportunity. 

Every  IMan. 

June  20,   1917. 
I  shou'd  like  to  sell  the  System   to  every   ma-n 
in    the    Commonwealth    who    has    a    ha'p'orth    of 
life   in   him.     I    can    never    cease    to    be    grateful 
for  what  it  has  done  for  me. 


Write  now  to  the   Secretary,   the    Pelman   School  of  Mind  and  Memory,  23  Gloucester 
House,   398    Flinders    Lane,    Melbourne. 


TAUGHT  BY   POST. 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  10  to  12 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to  the 
Secretary,  Pelman  School, 
25  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders    Lane,    Melbourne. 


CUT   THIS    OUT    AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary,   PELMAN   SCHaOL  OF  MIND   AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please  send  your  free  book  "  MIND  AND  MEMORY  TRAINING." 


Name , 

Address '. , 
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MISS 
CLEVERDON 


24  WHEATLAND  ROAD 
MALVERN— VICTORIA 


THIS  young  lady  is  one  of  the  many  students   who  have  made 
splendid  progress  with  Bradsha.w's  Shorthand  Course. 
Commencing  her  studies  on  the  5th  February,  1916,  by  the 
16th   March— less  than  six  weeks— she  was -able  to  write  98   words 
per   minute  in   the  one-minute   test,   and   81    words   per   minute   in 
the  duration  test. 

Three  weeks  later  (6th  April)  she  was  able  to  do  110  words  in 
the  one-minute  test,  and  100  words  per\  minute  in  the  duration 
test. 

Such  results,  which  seem  almost  incredible  to  the  students  of 
other  systems,  are  quite  commonplace  with  Bradshaw's  Shortha-nd 
Students,  many  of  whom  achieve  even  greater. 

Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand  Course 
Complete  in  5  Easy  Lessons 

Just  what  .Shorthand  ought  to  be — a  short,  simple  system. 
You  have  only  to  learn  26  simple  strokes,  6  prefix  abbreviations. 
26  brief  word-signs,  and  ONE  rule  of  contraction.     THAT  IS  ATJ.. 

Then  you  will  have  a  system  of  shortha-nd  with  which  can  be 
written  ANYTHING  and  BVERY11HING  in  the  language,  from  the 
simplest  business  letter  to  the  most  difficult  scientific  terms. 
The  LONGEST  words  in  the  language  can  be  written  faster 
than  they  can  be  spoken. 

Students  who  have  already  enrolled  have  done  wonders,  acquir- 
ing speeds  of  120  to  155  words  a  minute  in  less  than  2  months. 
YOU  CAN  LEARN  BY  POST  IN  YOUR   SPARE  TIME. 


LEARN  BY  POST 

IN 
YOUR  OWN  HOME 

THE  FIR.ST  LESSON  in 
Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26  Short- 
hand Course  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  anyone  mention- 
ing "  Stead's  Review,"  and 
enclosing  three  penjiy  stamps 
to  cover  postage.  When 
writing,  ask  for  Pa.mphlet 
"  G29."      It's  interesting. 


BRADSHAW'S 
**  Personal-Postal "  Courses 

are  applicable  to  a-ll  Commer- 
cial, Technical,  and  Educa- 
tional subjects.  Even  the 
PULL  BUSINESS  COURSL 
can   be  taken   in   this   way. 

Write  for  Pamphlet 
"  H.S.29,"  giving  list  of  sub- 
jects  taught   bv    mail. 

DAT  AND  EVENING 
CLASSES'  are  a.lso  held  for 
all  subjects.  Prospectus 
post  free  on   request. 


BRBDSHMS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


'The  College  that  Educates  for  Business" 
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EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd. 

Reserve  Liability.  £100.000.    Guarantee  Fond,  £10.000. 

Board  of  Directors — Edward  Panning,  Esq., 
Chairman:  Sir  W.  H.  Irvine.  K.C.,  M.P.;  Hon.  D. 
Mackinnon.  M.Tj.A.;  R.  (t.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq., 
M.L.A.;  Stewart  McArthur,  Esq..  K.C. 

Registered  Olfice :    No.  85  QUEEN  S1REET.   MELBOURNE. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  specia,!  Act  of 
Parliament  to  perform  all  classes  of  trixstee 
business.         j^^g^    FOX,    Manager. 

C.  T.   MARTIN.   Assistant  Manager. 


The  Specialist  House  for 
Surgical  Supplies. 

kxperts  in  Making  and  Fitting  Trusses,  Etastic  Hosiery. 
Surgical  Belts,  Artificial  Limbs,  etc.      Catalogue  on  request. 

264  SWANSTONSt.,  Melb.  (4  doors  from  Lonsdale  St  ) 
(Our  ONLY  Address) 


Conscription  in  New  Zealand 


3d. 


With  Introduction  by  Henry  Stead 

3id.   Post  Free  from  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
Clyde  House,   Melbourne 


PIONEER 
Wood  Pipe 

The  IDEAL  Pressure  Pipe 

IDEAL  —  Because  its  original 
cost  is  25  to  60  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  metal  pipes. 

IDEAL— -Because,  size  for 
size,  its  carrying  capac- 
ity   is    from    15    to    20 
per  cent,  greater. 
IDEAL  —  Because  water 
preserves  instead«f  cor- 
rodes Wood  Pipe,   thus 
making    it    last    indefi- 
nitely. 
IDEAL— Because  it  will  not  rust, 
rot,  burst,  freeze,  clog  or  taint. 
IDEAL— Because  it  is  not  impaired 
by    the    effects    of    electrolysis, 
acids  or  minerals. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office  : 
57   YORK  STREET,   SYDNEY 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 

FACTORIES- 

Lane  Cove  Rmr,  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vie. 
Port  AdeUide.  S.A. 


STOP  FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember— viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget!  1  can 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  facets,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 


The  Linnean  Memory  System 


.J 

is   taught    by    post.     Fill   in    coupon,    and    get  ^^■^■'^"  "^  -  ■ 

full   particulars,    with   detailed   proofs  of   suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET !     DO  IT  NOW  ! 

Rbv.    W.    H.   Bbck,   Nelson.   N.Z. :    "Your    sys-  11  ■  ■■11  ^m  M  ll^^^wil^M      v 

tern,    is    easy,    simple,    complete,    and    reliable.  Vffmf^^K'BK J^^^^^Bl ^^K     /'    / 

The    ease     and     rapidity     with     which     dates.  wv/M///^K^^B ^^^^^^Kk^^^L^' -^ 

names,    incidents,    etc.,   can    be    memorised    is  'ii^^^l^KlflVMRHVHHlMinV%       /^-^ 

astonishing,    and    these,     when     wanted,    come  V'/f  'JmlfllMLM  MnlJIIJlllnlJW^ymfW  l^  /^\k^ 

to  me   with  the  utmost  certainty."  I  /    ^A/lmam  n  llj'iw^^                            /vjw!l/nn\!^ 

Mr.   R.    Pbarge,    Student.    Telowri.    S-A. :    "It  ^^^'W/Mf  In 

makes   all    branches    of    study    very    easy    and  ^'Ullli'                      U\\\\\m                           -*■ 
pleasant.     The   almanac   for   any    year  can   be 

learnt   in   two    minutes.     I    can    learn    history.  ^^"— 

geography,    foreign    languages,    ledger    folios.  To    R.    BROWN,    211    Swanston   Street,   Melb. 

etc..  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the  Please  send  me  your  FREE  Book,  "Memory 

application  of  your   system.  '  Training." 

Mr.    Jas.    Urb,    Teacher,    Prahran,    Victoria.         Name 

writes:   "  Your  system  for  exaaninations  makes 

a>  perfect  certainty   of  remembering   anything  Aaares^ 

required."     ^ 
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«  ubgerKbeper 


will  remain  a  ledger-keeper  just  so  long-  as  he  has 
no  ambition  to  better  himself — just  so  long  as  he  has 
not  the  will-power  to  say  to  himselt :  "  1  will  better 
my  position  and  pay  " — and  the  brain-power  to  keep 
that  resolution. 

Without  realising  it,  we  become  slaves  and  victims 
to  procrastination — we  let  others  control  us,  instead 
of  ouisel^es  controlling  others.  We  let  pure  circum- 
stances shape  our  destiny ;  our  lives  become  an  ever- 
lasting succession  of  unhappy  fears  and  contemptible 
envy — all,    in     the     last    analysis,    due    to    one     fact 


i^ 


aione- 


WE    HAVE    BECOME   TOO    LAZY 
TO   USE    OUR    OWN   WILLS. 


Young  man,  for  your  own  sake^ 
for  your  own  future — for  your  own 
welfare — exercise  your  will  power 
now — make  a  resolution  that  you 
will  "climb  the  ladder  of  life." 
Once  you  start,  you  will  find  the 
"  going  "    is   easy. 

Take  up  your  course  in  Accoun- 
tancy with  us  to  day.  MAKE  A 
START  I  The  present  age— aye  ! 
this  very  moment  — is  a  serious  one 
for  you.     You  must  qualify. 


Under  our  skilled  and  experi- 
enced teaching  you  will  be  qualified 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

We  guarantee  success— or  con- 
tinue to  coach  you  free  until  you 
pass. 

VVrite  NOW  for  our  interesting 
and    instructive    book, 

"  ACCOUNTANCY." 

Free    to    all    ambitious   men. 

Send  your  name  and  address 
NOW— to-dav. 


Australasian  Correspondence  Schools  L^^- 
coll/ns  house,  collins  st  melboura/e\ 


iagust  18,  1917. 
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Where's  the  Money 
Coining  From? 

THE  children — the  house — the  butcher — and  the  gas  company — all  need  more,  and 
more,  and  more  money.  You  can't  do  any  more  work — and  you  can't  do  any  different 
work.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  That's  your  problem. 
Your  answer  is  here.  You  can  get  more  money — for  less  work.  When  a  corporation 
wants  to  make  more  money  without  increasing  its  plant  it  calls  in  a  great  Efficiency 
Engineer — like  Harrington  Emerson.  Now — you  can  do  the  same  for  yourself;  for  Har- 
rington Emerson  has  applied  the  principles  which  he  has  already  given  to  200  companies 
to  you.  as  an  individual  in  the 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

24  Lessons — With  Charts — Records — Diagrams — Condensed — Clear — 

The  Efficiency  Movement  has  swept  the  world  because  it  has  brought  to  men  who  saw 
no  way  out  a  new  light  to  success.  Other  nations  have  profited — other  nations  make  the 
most  of  their  time  and  their  talents;  but  we  in  this  country — with  our  abounding  wealth, 
have  been  prodiy-al  with  natural  resources,  with  mental  resources,  with  time.  Now  we  must 
stop  and  reorganise. 

And,  above  all,  it  it  is  the  individual  who  must  reorganise  himself,  because  it  is  he  who 
is  the  basis  oi:  the  trouble.  Let  the  Emerson  Course  teach  you  to  conserve  your  brains,  your 
time — for  these  are  your  capital — .lust  as  monev  and  machinery  are  the  capital  of  a  factory. 
Learn  to  invest  them  right.  There's  more  coming  to  you  out  of  life — Get  it.  Get  the  money 
and  rest  and  success  you  ought  to  have.  You  won't  work  longer — you'll  work  less.  You 
are  full  of  unused  energy.  Consider  country  people  and  citv  people.  The  rapidity  of  the 
city  man  s  life  bewilders  the  country  man.  A  day  in  town  is  a  terror.  But  give  him  a  year 
in  tiie  city  and  he'll  keep  the  pace  as  well  as  anyone.  He  will  get  ten  times  as  much  out 
of  himself — and  he  won't  be  working  any  harder.  That's  what  Efficiency  will  do  for  you 
who  are  already  in  the  city.  It  will  attune  you  to  a  lof*"  gait — a  new  zest  and  snap — and, 
things  will  leap  along  where  now  „hey  crawl. 

This  BooR— FREE 

14  Chapters — In  Colours — Illustrated. 

Send  for  this  book.     It  contains  the  answer  to  th< 
ever-present  question  of  "Where  is  the  Money  Com- 
ing From?"     It  tells  you   just   what   Efficiency 
is— what  it  has  done  for  others — what   it  can 
do  for  you.     Some  of  the  Chapters: 

"What  is  Efficiency?    Por  whom  is  Efflci- 

ency.   How  you  are  taught  Efficiency.    Are 

you  ear-minded   or  eye-minded?     Plnd   out 

wliat  you  are  actually  doing  with  your  t'lne. 

Most  failures  are  due  to  guess  worlc.     Yon  use 

only  half  your  power.     To  what  do  some  men  owe 

their  success?     Health  culture.     Personal  finances. 

Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  you. 

Efficiency  is  an  express  road  to  success.     The  ordinary 
way  of  doing  is  like  a  local — stopping^  at  way  stations  of 
mistakes  and  ignorance.     Take  the  express  and  go  straight 
to  success. 

The  Institute  of  Efficiency  (Australasian  Branch). 
IOC  Flindera  St.,  Melb.    7  Moore  St.,  Sydney. 


Institute 

of  Efflc'ency, 

100    Plinders 

St.,  Melhourns. 


Please  send  me 
free    and   without 
r  obligation  your 
,ok.   "Where's 
me     Money    Coming' 
From,"  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  your  Home 
Study    Course    in    Effi- 
ciency. 


Name. 


Address 
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IS  YOUR  BABY 
THRIVING? 


Is  there  a  steady,  weekly 
increase  in  its  weight  ? 
Does  baby  sleep  well,  and 
wake  contented  and  happy  ? 
Is  it  free  from  indigestion 
and  bowel  troubles? 
If  not,  then  feed 
baby  with 

iP-  That's 
the  advice 
of  leading  phy- 
sicians who  have 
proved  that  when  the 
mother's  breast  milk  is  not 
available,  or  is  not  suiting 
baby,  "Lactogen"  food  is 
the  best  possible  substitute. 

Try  "  Lactogen  "  at  our  expense. 

Send  this  advt.  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we'll  promptly 
send  you  Free  Sample  with  ouir 
booklet    on     "Rearing     Baby." 

The  Bacchus  Marsh  Concen- 
trated Milk  Company  Limited 

591-599  LIT.  COLLINS  ST..  MELBOURNE 


Every   Mother  should 
read    the    ab  ove 


Why  not. 


if  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW. 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too  ?  We  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  with  your  com- 
pliments. 


■ 


SeatJ  nmm^o  to 


STEAD'S  REVIEW,  MELBOURNE 


ARE    YOU    A    VICTIM 


TO    DEADLY 


CATARRH 


IF  YOU    HAVE    ANY    DOUBT, 


ASK    YOURSELF 
THESE    QUESTIONS 


Is  my  voice  husky? 

Do  I  sneeze  frequently? 

Do  I  catch  cold  easily? 

Is  the  nose  stopped   up  ? 

Is  my  hearing  affect-ed?  . 

Does  my  throat  feel   dry? 

Do  I    feel    tired   on    risinj?? 

Does   the  nose   discharge? 

Do  I  suffer  from  headache? 

Do  crusts   form   in   the  nose? 

Do    I    expectorate    frequently? 

Is  my  sense  of  smell  affected? 

Is  there  fulness  in  the  throat? 

Does  phlegm  drop  into  my  throat? 

Do  I  suffer  from  noises  in  the  head? 

Do  I  suffer  from  shortness  of  breath? 

Does  a  change  in  the  weather  affect   me? 

Do  I  have  to  clear  the  throat  frequently? 

Is  there  a  pain  between  or  over  the  eyes? 

Is  there  fulness  or  pressure  in  my  head? 


If  you  answer  "  Yes "  to  any  three  of  the 
foregoing  you  are  in  the  grip  of  Catarrh, 
a  disease  which  not  only  saps  your  vitality, 
kills  ambition  and  energy,  but  only  too  fre- 
quently terminates  fatally  in  Catarrh  of  the 
Stomach,  a.nd  dreaded  Consumption.  Moreover, 
the  constant  swallowing  of  the  fetid  mncus 
during  sleep  slowly  but  surely  poisons  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs. 
You  need  not,  however,  suffer  another  hour  if 
you  will  only  carry  out  the  simple  home  treat- 
ment. 

Ramey's  Medicator 

_  Cures  Catarrh, 

Deafness,  Hay  Fever, 
Asthma,  Neuralgia, 
Headache,  and  Dis- 
eases of  Nose,  Throat 
and   Ear. 

Barney's  Medica- 
tor is  highly  nickel- 
plat'-d.  and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 

Price    10/6. 
Post    free. 
Includes    Medicator, 
Inhalent    and    Oint- 
ment,       with        full 
directions. 

Illustration  shows  the  Medicator  used  ia 
two  ways — blowing  into  the  nostrils  and 
inhaling. 

STAR    NOVELTY    CO., 

11    Australian    Buildings, 

49   Elizabeth   Street,  Melbourne,   Vic, 
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"  We  look  eagerly  for  the  mails  which  brings  STEiAD'S  to  us.  It  tells  ue  more  about 
the  real  state  of  the  war  than  any  other  publication  we  get  from  England  or  locally.  But 
the  l-est  section  of  all  is  the  Catechism.  Our  copy  circula-tes  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood- Why  do  you  not  print  the  questions  and  answers  in  a  separate  hook?"— Extract 
from  the  Utter  of  a  suhscriher  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

"  Your  magazine,  although  it  gets  to  me  over  a  month  after  it  is  published  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  yet  always  full  of  interest.  I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  information  you  give 
in  the  Catechism  section.  You  ought  to  compile  an  index  so  that  one  could  turn  up  what 
one  wanted  in  the  back  number'^." — From  a  suhscriber  in  England. 

"  I  keep  your  invaluable  magazine  on  file  for  reference,  and  find  your  Catechism  of  the 
greatest  use.  But,  it  is  dirticult  to  find  quickly  what  one  knows  ha«  appeared  in  your  pages. 
It  would  be  of  great  use  if  you  could  republish  the  answers  well  indexed." — From  a  reader 
in  the  Northern  Territory. 


gTEAD'g 

WAR 

FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed   with    Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

5/- 

To   STEAD'S   REVIEW    Readers    Only 

No  less  than  1400  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  the  Catechism 
of  the  War  pages  in  "  Stead's."  Many  readers  have  urged  that  these  should  be 
reprinted,  so  that  the  mass  of  valuable  information  in  them  could  be  available  for 
easy  reference.  This  is  now  being-  done.  .  The  answers  have  been  all  carefully 
revised  and,  where  necessary,  rearranged  and  added  to.  A  most  comprehensive 
index  has  been  compiled,  which  makes  it  possible  to  immediately  turn  up  the 
paragraph  containing  the  information  required. 

The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and 
the  price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less 
than  7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7/6,  but  at  5/-. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  copy  can  be  obtained  is  by  using  the  coupon  below. 
Fill  it  in  at  once,  and  post  it  to  this  office,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  the  books 
are  being  printed.     They  will  be  ready  early  in  September. 


To  the  Manager,  STEAD'S, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me,  when  ready,  copv  of  STEAD'fe' 
WAR  PACTS,  for  which   I  enclose  5/-. 

Name 

Address 
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Better  Light — Better  Business 

Study    your    LIGHTING— that's    the    first    step 
toward  improving  trade. 

It's  the  store  or  theatre  MORE  BRILLIANTLY 
and  suitably  lighted  than  its  competitor  that 
attracts  the  greatest  number  of  possible  customers. 

You  CAN  have  better  lighting  at  LOW  COST 
with  the  big,  new,  high-efficiency 


These    big,  gas-filled  lamps    are  about  twice    as  efficient  as    the    smaller 
G-E  EDISON  in  common  use. 

Let  us  give  you  a  FREE  demonstration  of  the  new  1000  watt  G-E 
EDISON  lamp  which  requires  only  a  few  cents'  worthof  current  per  hour. 
Requires  practically  no  cleaning  or  attention.    Easily  and  quickly  installod. 

G-E  59 

Australian  General  Electric  Company 


Cr.  Queen  &  Little  Collins  Sts. 
MELBOURNE 


Cr.  Wentworth  Av.  &  Goulburn  St. 
SYDNEY 


Agents. 
CHAS.  ATKINS  &  CO.   (W.A.)  LTD.,  8q4  Hay  Street,   Perth,  W.A. 
ENGINEERING    SUPPLY    CO.    OF    AUSTRALASIA     LTD.,    Cr.     Edward 

Charlotte  Streets,  Brisbane. 
UNBEHAUN  &  JOHNSTONE  LTD.,  loo  Currie  Street,  Adelaide. 
OLIVER  &  OLIVER,  qs   Macquarie  Street,    Hobavt,  Tasmania 


and 
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H.FRANCISiC? 


CHEMISTS 


And    Importers    of    Air    Beds     and     Cushions, 

Enemas,     Siik     Elastic     Stockings,      Bandages, 

Galvanic    Batteries,   Abdominal   Belts,   Trusses, 

and  Surgical  Appliances  generally. 

Price  List  Posted  Free  on  Application. 

Orders  by   Post  promptly  attended  to, 
and  despatched  on  day  of  receipt. 

260  Bourke  Street. 

Branch   Pharmacy:    111    COUINS    STREET. 


THE 

COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fire,  Accident,  Employer's  Liability,  i 

Fidelity  Guarantee,  Plate-Glass  (jI^5U[(^(JCE 
Breakage,  Marine,  Burglary,  |  _^.— ^— » 
Live  Stock,   Customs  Bonds. 

Principal  Office  :  60  Market  Street,   Melbourne. 
Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.   Tucker, 

General  Manager. 


PITMAN'S   "FONO"   PENS 

Self -Filling   or   Safety   Pattern.        7s.  6d.  each. 

BOTH  RELIABLE  MODELS  OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURE.     FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Descriptive    Leaflets    post    free. 

PITMAN'S RIALTO MELBOURNE 

HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to-day. 

HILDYARD    WAGON     WORKS 

KENSINGTON,  MELBOURNE. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  STENOGRAPHER  WRITES 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

He    was    Chosen    for    This    Responsible    Position    Because    of    His 

WONDERFUL   SPEED   AND   ACCURACY 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  whose  High  Schools  teach  Shorthand, 
have  adopted  GREGG  Shorthand.  After  careful  tests,  and  comparison  with  other  systems, 
GREGG  Shorthand  was  chosen  because  it  excelled  all  others  in  simplicity,  accuracy  and 
speed.     Write  for  eye-opening  facts   and    FREE    SAMPLE    LESSON. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Correspondence  College   and  Australian  Agency,  Albion,  Brisbane,  Q. 
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STORY ,  SONG 


No  page  in  history  is 
unreprjesented.  Every 
part  of  the  world 
ia  dealt  with. 


Vivid  and  Matchless  Word  Pictures  ot  all  the  splendour,  tragedy, 
folly,  extravagance  and  sublime  grandeur  of  past  epochs. 

Ail  the  World's  Great  Actors,  from  the  heroes  of  Homer  down 
to  those  of  the  twentieth  century,  pass  before  us  in  a  be- 
wildering and  kaleidoscopic  pageant. 

The  Building  of  the  Pyrarriids,  the  Battle  of  Troy,  the  death  of 
Socrates.  Rome  under  the  Caesars. 

Thrilling  tales  of  adventure  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  passing  of 
■the  Red  Indians,  the  American  War.  the  story  of  Modern  Canada. 
Fabulous  Arabia  comes  to  vivid  life.  Descriptions  of  Persian 
weddings,  stories  from  5adi,  accounts  of  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia are  all  found  in  these  wonderful  volumes. 

THL  WORLD'S  STORY  is  unique- 
There  is  not  a  dull   page  in  the 
entire  series,     tach  .selection  is 
complete  in   itself  and    full   of 
interest.     They    have    been 
grouped  according  to  coun- 
tries,   beginning    with    the 
earliest  known  civilizations 
of   the   Orient,   and  en- 
circling the  world.    Lach 
nsfalmenl    follows 
naturally    from    its 
predecessor. 


ilOO 
STORIES. 
172 
imSTRAIIONS 


14  vol? 


The  World's  Story,  m  fourteen  handsome  volumes,  contains  1100  stories,  descriptions,  and  poems,  culled  from 
the  pages  of  over  600  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  world— covering  a  period  of  over  5000  years. 

The  various  volun>es  are  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  of  the  world,  there  being  no  fewer 
than   1  72  illustrations.     Lvery  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  full  explanation  of  its  historical  significance. 

The  World's  Story  is  a  great  storehouse  of  entertainment.     It  is  also  an  education  in  history,  an  education, 
in  geography,  an  education  in  literature,  and  in  art. 

It  is  a  library  in  itself— a  work  of  reference,  a  guide  to  reading,  an  inspiration  to  the  young.    It 
is  a  work  which  no  family  can  afford  to  be  without.      It  is  the  most  human,  the  most  vital, 
contribution  to  human  knowledge  and  pleasure  ever  published.  .^F'PUBUSHINC  Ce 

FREE   ILUUSTRATED  BOOKLET  ^^T  Ply.  Ui. 


nroTbe 


To 


enable  you  to  appreciate  better  tue  scope  of  tliis  sreat  Work,  we  have  prepared  a  48-page  Illus- 
ed  Bo  .klet,  wliich  tfive-  full  particulars.  We  will  g  adly  post  this  to  you  free  of  charge.  We  sell 
■  "■        make  a  sin  ill  initial  payment.     The  complete  set  of 


100  Flinders  X  Melb. 

tr  ted  HO  >ltlet,  wluch  ifive- lull  particulars,  we  win  g  aaiy  post  uus  lu  you  ncc  ui  i.iiaiK<=.  ..c^ci.  ^^^pipase  st-nd  me  fret-  of 
e  ther  for  cash  or  on  extended  terms  You  make  a  sin  ill  initial  payment.  The  complete  set  of  ^^haree  your  48-page  lllustral.d 
Uioks  is  then  sent  on  to  y  .u  by  post,  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  being  paid  monthly  ^^Pamphlet'  giving  full  particular:, 
to  suit  your  convenieace.     Our  Booklet  gives  full  particulars.     Send  for  it  to-day.     Y  ou  will      ^^^o\  "THE  WORLD'S  STORY"  ar.d 

"  '"  your  special  terms  of  sale.    I  under- 

Ihere  Is  no  obligation  to  purchase. 


be  under  no  obligation  to  purchase.     Please  use  the  Coupon  on  this  page. 

THE  STA]!n)ABD  PUBLISHING  CO.  PTY.  LTD. 

100  Flinders  St.,  Melb. ;  7  Moore  St.,  Sydney ; 

24  Currie  St.,  Adelaide;  and  at  Brisbane, 

Hobart  and  London. 
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(Said ISni  fill  it? 


Good  positions  are  con- 
stantly becoming  vacant. 
Could  YOU  fill  one?  Could 
you  sit  right  down  in  the 
chair  and  commence  your 
duties  with  confidence,  know- 
ing that  you  had  behind  you 
the  knowledge  and  ability 
necessary  to  carry  them  out? 


*'  No  ?'*    Then  You  Lack  Training  ! 

**  And  you  would  not  be  offered  the  position  anyway  ?  '* 

Of  Course  Not ! 

The  man  who  is  offered  the  bi^  job  is  the  man  who  trains  himself  to  hold  it 
before  it  is  offered  to  him. 

Don't  take  chances  on  being:  promoted,  or  being-  able  to  make  g-ood  when 
opportunity  comes.  It  you  want  a  big  job  that  carries  responsibility  and  g-ood 
money,  get  ready  for  it.  Don't  delay  an  instant,  but  resolve  upon  Immediate 
Action. 


Write,  to-day,  for  a  copy  of  our  FREE 
Illustrated  Handbook,  "  CHOOSING  A 
CAREER."  Learn  how  you  may  prepare 
yourself  to  hold  a  responsible  position. 
There  is  Money  in  This  Proposition  for 
YOU,  so  act  Quickly. 


STOTT'S 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE 

(Address   Nearest  Ofhce), 

100   Russell  Street,   Melbourne. 

Pirie  Street,   Adelaide. 

117    Pitt   Street,  Sydney. 

Creek   Street,   Brisbane. 
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The  British  Offensive  in  Flanders. 

On  July  31st  Sir  Douglas  Haig  launched 
a  tremendous  attack  against  the  enemy  posi- 
tions in  the  Ypres  district.  This  drive  is 
of  the  very  greatest  importance,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  long  awaited  attempt  to 
break .  through  the  German  line.  If  it  is 
crowned  with  success,  then  the  driving  of 
the  enemy  b.'^ck  to  the  Rhine  becomes  a  pos- 
sibilitv  in  1918.  If  it  fails  to  do  more 
than  bend  the  enemy  front,  then  we  must 
definitely  resign  ourselves  to  wait  until  the 
Americans  arrive  in  great  force,  simply 
carrying  on  for  the  next  two  years  as  we 
have  carried  on  for  the  last  two.  Never  be- 
fore, though,  have  there  been  so  manv  Bri 
tish  troops  available,  never  before  have  the 
conditions  for  success  been  so  favourable. 
Our  great  guns  are  reported  to  be 
more  effective,  as  they  are  certainly 
far  more  numerous  than  the  German. 
We  have  carefully  selected  the  spot 
against  which  to  deliver  our  attack,  and. 
owing  to  their  activity  in  the  east,  the 
enemy  must  rely  upon  their  western  tr<:x)ps 
to  bear  the  shock  unaided  by  regiments  from 
the  Russian  front.  If,  despite  the  favour- 
able circumstances,  we  do  not  get  through, 


winter  will  settle  down  on  deadlocked  armies 
as  it  settled  down  in  1914,  1915  and  1916. 
The  winter  of  19 14  saw  the  capture  of  Lodz 
and  complete  overrunning  of  Belgium. 
Serbia  was  crushed  in  the  autumn  of  1915. 
Roumania  was  occupied  last  winter.  What, 
if  Haig  does  not  succeed,  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen during  the  winter  of  191 7?  Will  Rus- 
sia be  hampered,  Italy  be  attacked,  Meso- 
potamia be  fought  for  or  Egypt  be  struck 
at?  Or  will  the  Balkans  once  again  be 
the  scene  of  strenuous  fighting?  We  have, 
of  course,  not  staked  all  on  the  present 
throw  of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief, 
but  certainly  he  has  now  the  opportunity 
of  proving  his  confident  assertions  concern- 
ing our  abilitv  to  heat  the  Germans. 

A  Push  Back,  But  Not- a  Break  Through. 

Last  June  the  British  wiped  out  the 
Messines  salient  which  had  for  so  long 
threatened  Ypres,  and  from  which  the 
Ciermans  were  able  to  dominate  the 
roads  leading  to  that  tow^n.  The  pre- 
sent offensive  is  directed  against  the  new 
front  the  Germans  took  up  when  driven 
from  the  salient,  and  against  the  enemy  line 
immediately  north  of  Ypres.     The   assault 
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has  won  posilions  from  the  river  Lys 
which  frontiers  Belgium — to  the  end  of  thf 
French  positions,  just  north  of  Bischoote, 
a  distance  given  in  the 'cables  as  i8  miles, 
but  only  13  as  the  crow  flies.  The  French 
appear  to  have  charge  of  a  front  of  four 
miles  on  the  left  of  the  British,  and  be- 
yond them  are  probably  the  Belgians.  As 
the  distance  from  the  French  left  to  the 
sea  is  less  than  20  miles,  it  would  seem  that 
M.  Tardieu's  statement  concerning  the  front 
held  by  the  Belgians  was  incorrect.  For 
days  before  the  great  advance  British  guns 
pounded  the  enemy  trenches,  hammered 
them  out  of  existence.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  earthwork  protection  was  in- 
suflicient,  and  the  Germans  had  erected  con- 
crete machine-gun  stations,  reinforced  with 
steel;  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  sur- 
vived the  hail  of  high  explosives,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  German  defences  were 
wiped  out.  When  the  guns  had  done  their 
work  the  men  rushed  forward  almost  two 
miles  north  of  Ypres,  and  a  lesser  distance 
southward  to  the  Lys.  The  Germans 
launched  furious  counter  attacks  and 
forced  us  out  of  some  of  the  positions  we  had 
won,  notably  St.  Tulien,  north-east  of  Ypres. 
Finally  we  recovered  this  place  and  made 
good  our  gains  elsewhere ;  but  nowhere, 
thus  far,  have  we  broken  through  the  Ger- 
man line.  We  have  pushed  the  enemy  back, 
have  captured  his  first  set  of  defences,  but 
behind  the  second  set  there  is  probably 
a  third,  and  time  has  been  allowed  for 
strengthening  the  positions  to  which  the 
foe  have  been  driven  back.  The  reason 
for  the  halt  is  said  to  be  the  rain,  which 
has  been  descending  in  torrents,  making  it 
well-nigh  impossible  to  move  heavy  guns 
and  bring  up  needed  supplies.  It  is  as  if 
the  heavens,  appalled  at  the  titanic  struggle, 
wept  on  the  battlefield  ! 

What  Success  Would  Mean. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig's  reports  indicate  that 
the  battle  is  swaying  to  and  fro.  Now  with 
advantage  to  the  Germans,  now  to  the  Bri- 
tish. It  is  notable  that,  as  was  the  case  at 
the  Somme  last  year,  the  biggest  initial  ad- 
vance was  made  by  the  French.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  the  present  offensive  is  to 
compel  the  Germans  to  evacuate  the  Flan- 
ders seaports  of  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge, 
which  they  used  for  their  submarine  opera- 
tions. Cables  make  the  enemy  express  grave 
apprehension  that  they  will  have  to  abandon 
these  places  and  thereby  seriously  ham^^er 
their  underwater  efforts.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the   loss  of  Zeebrugge  would   really  make 


\-ery  much  difference  to  the  submarines. 
Of  course  we  are  ne\er  told  where 
these  find  most  of  their  victims,  but 
the  Flanders  ports  can  only  be  used  for 
small  U  boats,  which  operate  in  the  Chan- 
nel. We  do  know  tliat  many  ships  ha\e 
been  lost  in  these  waters — the  ^■'*"'V.  for  in- 
stance— l)ut  it  is  generally  understood  that 
they  are  so  well  policed  that  it  is  rare  now 
for  a  U  boat  to  meet  with  success  between 
Calais  and  the  Lizard.  The  large  ocean 
going  submarines  set  forth  from  Germnn 
harbours  and  base  themselves  on  home 
ports.  If  the  ])resent  drive  does  bring  us  as 
far  as  Roulers,  the  Germans  in  Lille  and  on 
the  Belgian  coast  would  be  in  precarious 
position,  but  they  would  not  necessarily  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  if  the  defences  at  Rou- 
lers and  Menin  were  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent our  further  advance.  If,  however,  the 
enemy  did  abandon  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge 
they  would  presumably  swung  back  on  the 
Dutch  frontier,  which  here  runs  south  of 
the  Scheldt.  If  this  retirement  actually 
took  place  the  position  of  harassed  neutral 
Holland  would  certainly  be  still  more  diffi- 
cult as  the  temptation  to  both  sides  to  in- 
vade the  isolated  Dutch  territorv  situated 
on  what  ought  really  to  be  Belgian  soil 
would  obviously  be  great. 

French  Still   Hold  Great  Front. 

M.  Andre  Tardieu,  a  member  of  the 
French  Mission  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  Europe,  made  an 
extraordinary  statement  the  other  day.  He 
asserted  that  the  French  were  holding  356 
miles  of  the  west  front,  the  British  85  miles, 
and  the  Belgians  65.  He  further  stated  that 
the  French  had  3,000,000  men  in  the  fight- 
ing zone.  If  that  be  all  France  has  left  it 
is  amazing  that  she  should  still  hold  so  great 
a  front,  whilst  the  British,  with  almost  twice 
as  many  men  available,  should  hold  not  a 
quarter  as  much.  Lloyd  George  announced 
that  Great  Britain  had  5,500,000  under 
arms,  not  including  the  oversea  forces, 
which  totalled  in  all  some  1,000,000  more. 
It  may  be  that  the  cable  is  responsible  for 
inaccuracy  in  the  figures,  as  it  seems  improb- 
able that  the  Belgians  should  hold  65  miles 
when  by  now  they  cannot  number  a  half  mil- 
lion all  told.  Still,  it  may  be  so,  for  if  we 
assume  King  Albert  still  has  500,000  men  in 
the  field,  he  could,  on  the  French  propel- 
tion,  take  charge  of  62  miles.  It  certainly 
came  as  a  surprise  to  most  of  us  to  see  men- 
tion of  a  formidable  French  offensive  on 
Haig's  left  flank.  It  was  known  that  French 
troops  formed  the  link  between  British  and 
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Belgians,  but  evidently  this  link  is  a  great 
(leal  larger  than  we  thought.  M.  Tardieu's 
statement  gives  us  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
numbers  of  soldiers  the  Allies  have  avail- 
able. The  British  have  in  all  6,000,000  ; 
the  French  3,000.000  ;  the  Italians  are  esti- 
mated at  2,000,000.  The  Americans  for  the 
moment  number  at  most  100,000.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  perhaps  40,000  ;  the  Belgians 
possiblv  500,000.  The  Russians  have  mil- 
lions of  men,  but  all  they  really  have  can  be 
reckoned  as  the  number  of  enemy  troops 
they  keep  on  the  eastern  front— a  million, 
possibly  1,500,000  at  the  outside. 

Ariied  and  German  Man  Power. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  no  accurate 
idea  of  the  enemy  numbers.  Mr.  Gerrard 
asserts  that  the  Central  Powers  began  the  war 
widi  12,000,000,  and  still  have  10,000,000, 
but  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  a 
diplomatist  who  grants  interviews  and  writes 
articles  so  freely.  Still,  though  the  enemy 
probably  did  not  mobilise  12,000,000  men 
at  once,  they  could  certainly  have  put  that 
many  under  arms  in  19 14.  Since  then,  they 
ha\e  suffered  heavy  losses — say,  4.000,000 
killed,  seriously  wounded,  prisoners  and  all. 
During  the  three  years  of  war  Germany 
alone  would  muster  1,500,000  new  recruits, 
and  Austria-Hungarv  would  have  at  least  a 
million  youths  reaching  military  age  during 
that  time.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  that 
the  Central  Powers  actually  still  have  atKHit 
10,000,000  men  under  arms  or  available  to 
shoulder  rifles.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
Bulgarians,  at  least  500,000  strong,  and  the 
Turks,  known  to  be  well  over  1,000,000 — 
perhaps,  1.500,000.  Taking  these  figures, 
we  get  the  following  totals:  — 

British  ...  ...  6,000,000 

French     3,000.000 

Russians     1,500,000 

Italians    2,000,000 

Belgians  500,000 

Serbians    150,000 

Americans    100,000 

Portuguese     40,000 

Total  i3,2Qo,ooo 

Germans     6,000,000 

Austrians  4,000,000 

Turks  ...   1,500,000 

Bulgarians     500,000 

Total  12,000,000 

At  the  moment  the  numbers  are  pretty  even, 
and  we  have  to  remember  that  the  enemy  are 
inside  the  circle,  whilst  we  are  comp>elled  to 
operate  at  widely  separated  spots  on  the  cir- 
cumference. 


Fighting  in  the  Eastern  Theatre. 

Tlie  Austro-Germans  have  advanced  to 
the  Galician  border,  but  do  not  at  present 
show  any  intention  of  pushing  over  the 
Zbuch  River.  They  are  still  engaged  in 
clearing  Bukowina,  but  that  task  is  almost 
finished.  Czernovitz  has  changed  hands  for 
the  sixth  time  since  the  war  began.  Further 
south,  near  the  Roumanian  border,  Kimpo- 
lung  has  fallen,  and  the  Austrians  are  ad- 
vancing towards  the  eastern  frontier.  This 
advance  must  compel  Russo- Roumanian  re- 
tirement from  the  wooded  Carpathians,  as 
I  foreshadowed  in  our  last  number.  Dorna 
Watra,  the  key  position  of  southern  Buko- 
wina, has  been  taken,  and  the  Roumanian 
armies  are  falling  back  beyond  the  Bistritza 
River.  This  suggests  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  abandon  all  north-western  Mol- 
davia to  the  Sereth  River.  If  the  Austro- 
Germans  north  of  Focsani  should  cross 
that  stream,  then  the  Roumanians  could 
hardly  hold  Galatz  any  longer.  To 
occupy  the  whole  of  Roumania,  under 
present  circumstances,  would  not  be  a 
very  difl^cult  task,  but  such  occupation 
would  l>e  chiefly  for  political  purposes,  as 
already  the  most  fruitful  part  of  King  Fer- 
dinand's country  is  in  enemy  hands.  If 
the  enemy  do  push  on  to  the  Pruth,  it  would 
be  an  indication  that  they  contemplated  oc- 
cupying Bessarabia,'  and  possessing  them- 
selves of  Odessa.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  Germans  may  imagine  that  they 
could  induce  the  Roumanians  to  accept  Bess- 
arabia as  a  bribe  to  make  peace,  and  thus 
secure  a  subservient  Ally  in  the  Balkans, 
who  would  see  to  it  that  the  bridge  to  Asia 
Minor   was  not   imperilled. 

The   Roumanian  Army. 

From  the  somewhat  meagre  reports  about 
tiie  operations  in  Moldavia,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Germans  are  pursuing  their  favour- 
ite plan  and  are  attempting  to  surround 
and  trap  the  opposing  armies.  As  a  fighting 
force  the  Roumanian  army,  though  small, 
is  probably  much  more  formidable  than 
the  Russian.  The  soldiers  are  not  divided 
amongst  themselves  as  to  whether  they 
should  fight  or  not ;  the  majority  know  that 
until  they  defeat  the  enemy  they  cannot 
again  see^  their  homes  and  families.  They 
are  battling  for  very  existence,  have  the 
same  incentive  that  animates  the  Serbs,  the 
Belgians  and  the  French,  therefore  we  mav 
l)e  siire  they  will  fight  furiously.  As  I  pointed 
out,  in  our  last  number,  this  does  not  mean 
that  they   are  likely  to  succeed   where  the 
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Russians  have  failed,  for,  like  their  fellow- 
fighters,  they  must  rely  upon  a  disorgan- 
ised Russia  for,  supplies ;  but  it  does  sug- 
gest that  they  will  oppose  the  enemy's  fur- 
ther advance  into  their  country  more  strenu- 
ously than  the  Russians  are  doing.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  stubborn  struggle  going 
on  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Moldavia, 
where  the  wooded  Carpathians  are  being 
slowly  won  by  the  Austrians,  but  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  in  Bukowina  makes  the 
position  of  the  resisting  Roumanian  army 
difficult,  and  the  offensive  of  von  Mackensen 
to  the  south  makes  it  dangerous.  Austrian 
troops  are  marching  down  the  Sereth  val- 
ley, and  ^'on  Mackensen  is  evidently  storm- 
ing up  it  from  the  south.  Miles  to  the  west 
the  Roumanians  are  valiantly  opposing  the 
Austrians  on  the  frontier,  and,  if  they  con- 
tinue this  opposition  too  long,  the  enemy 
armies  from  north  and  south  will  have 
junctioned  behind  them,  and  escape  will  be 
entirely  barred.  The  Roumanian  generals 
unfortunately  fell  into  traps  like  this  last 
year,  but  the  experience  they  have  gained  in 
actual  warfare  should  make  another  disaster 
of  this  nature  impossible. 

Italy  and   Germany. 

Nothing  of  moment  has  yet  occurred  in 
Italy.  Cables  announce  that  the  Austrians 
are  perturbed  over  the  Italian  preparations 
for  a  mighty  offensive,  and  such  an  offen- 
sive is  to  be  exixx?ted.  But  it  is  also  pretty 
sure  that  the  Austro-Germans  will  pursue 
their  usual  tactics  and  endeavour  to  forestall 
an  Italian  offensive  by  starting  one  of  their 
own.  The  German  attitude  towards  Italy, 
though,  has  been  a  somewhat  baffling  one. 
For  a  long  time  after  hostilities  with  Aus- 
tria had  commenced  Italy  was  at  peace  with 
Germany.  When,  in  order  to  secure  the 
German  vessels  which  had  sheltered  in 
Italian  harbours,  the  Allies  tried  to  induce 
the  Government  at  Rome  to  declare  war 
against  Germany,  the  Italians  first  offered 
to  hire  the  ships  at  a  sum  to  be  mutually 
agreed  on,  evidently  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  open  conflict  with  their  former 
Ally.  Germany,  however,  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  the  only  way  out  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  But  it  is  reported  that  the 
Germans  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  against  Italy  last  year,  and 
they  have  thus  far  taken  no  active  part  in 
operations  in  the  Trentino  or  about  Trieste. 
//  this  aloofness  continues  the  Italians  have 
not  much  to  fear. 


Serbian  Peace  Terms. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  has  been 
trouble  in  Greece  with  those  who  remain 
loyal  to  King  Constantine.  A  Royalist 
plot  has  been  discovered  in  Attica,  and  as 
a  result  martial  law  has  been  proclaimed. 
M.  Venizelos  has  been  offered  the  dictator- 
ship, but,  like  Caesar,  deems  the  time  not 
ripe,  and  has  refused  the  position  his 
friends  would  thrust  on  him.  Sarrail  is 
still  inactive,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  some  sat- 
isfaction to  learn  from  a  cable  to-day  that 
disease  is  less  prevalent  in  his  army  than 
it  was  last  year,  when,  as  it  is  now  known, 
things  were  pretty  bad.  Italian  papers 
mention  the  presence  of  no  less  than  half 
a  million  troops  in  Albania  and  Epirus, 
but  that  must  be  an  exaggeration,  as  so 
large  a  force  would  surely  do  more  than 
occupy  Grecian  territory,  and  there  has 
been  no  mention  of  Italian  participation  in 
the  sporadic  fighting  between  Allies  and 
Bulgars.  At  the  luncheon  where  Mr.  Lloyd 
Geore^e  gave  the  pledge  to  Serbia,  men- 
tioned below,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  declared 
that  he  was  convinced  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  aims  of  Italv  and 
Serbia.  This  is  good  reading,  for,  to  the 
student  of  Balkan  politics,  it  has  always 
seemed  well  nigh  impossible  to  reconcile 
their  aspirations.  M.  Pashitch.  the  vete- 
ran Premier  of  the  Serbs,  announced  the 
only  conditions  on  which  Germany  could 
possibly  secure  peace.  First,  the  people 
under  Austro-German  rule  must  be  set  free 
—that  is  the  dismembership  of  the  Central 
Empires  must  be  accomplished.  Second. 
France  must  get  back  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Third,  the  Italians  must  receive  /ta/ia  Irri- 
denta.  Fourth,  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  must  be  united  into  a  common 
State.  Fifth,  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  must 
be  united  and  made  independent.  Sixth, 
the  Polish-Ruthenian  question  must  be 
solved. 

Settling  the  Balkans. 

The  mere  setting  down  of  the  conditions 
suffices  to  show  the  tremendous  difficultv 
there  must  be  in  solving  the  problems.  For 
instance,  in  pre-war  times,  at  any  rate,  the 
Croats  were  fiercely  opposed  to  the  Serbs, 
and  their  incorporation  into  the  -Serbian 
Kingdom  is  likely  to  be  strongly 'jresisted. 
Then  the  trouble  between  the  Poles  and  the 
Ruthenians  has  been  that  Austria  allowed 
the  former  freedom  which  thev  refused  to 
share  with  the  latter.  We  talk  of  making 
a  great  Polish  State  but  how  are  we  going 
to  make  sure  that  the  Poles  extend  to  the 
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Ruthenians  a  liberty  they  have  hitherto  re- 
fused them?  When  I  was  in  the  Balkans 
1  was  told,  in  Sofia,  of  a  perfectly  just 
division  of  Macedonia  that  could  easily  be 
made,  and  in  Belgrade  I  was  told  the 
same,  but  when  the  two  schemes  were 
examined  thev  showed  notable  differences. 
Differences  w^hich  could  not  be  overcome 
and  which  later  sent  Serb  and  Bulgar  at 
each  other's  throats.  That  has  always  been 
the  case  in  the  Balkans.  Listen  to  one  side 
only  and  you  got  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
difficulties,  but  a  solution  the  other  would 
resist  if  need  be  to  the  death.  Commenting 
on  the  New-Serb  Kingdom  which  was  created 
at  a  Conference  in  Corfu  T/ie  Times  says 
that  it  will  be  a  powerful  bulwark  against 
German  aggression  and  an  unfailing  ally 
of  civilised  states  and  peoples.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  people  consulted  in  the 
bringing  of  this  paper  state  into  being,  are 
those  who,  before  the  war,  fled  from  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Serbs  whose  country  is  now  in 
Austrian  hands.  The  bulk  of  the  Slovenes 
and  Croats  were  entirely  unrepresented  and, 
after  all,  they  form  the  largest  section  of 
the  new  country  ! 

Waiting  on  America. 

The  Allies  will  have  none  of  President 
Wilson's  formula,  "  peace  without  victory," 
and  the  President  himself  appears  to  have 
abandoned  it.  If  all  the  Allies  are  abso- 
lutely united  in  the  determination  that  there 
must  be  no  peace  without  victory,  then  we 
must  resign  ourselves  to  a  long  war.  We 
are  ail  agreed  that  if  the  present  effort 
in  Flanders  fails  to  give  us  victory,  if  our 
armies  are  unable  to  break  clean  through  the 
German  line,  we  must  wait  until  the  Ameri- 
cans are  able  to  send  an  army  across  the 
Atlantic.  An  army  which  must  be  almost 
as  large  as  that  of  France  or  of  Britain.  It 
was  not  until  July  of  19 16  that  a"  really 
great  number  of  British  troops  reached 
If  ranee  and  assumed  the  offensive.  Two 
years  after  the  war  began  our  army  was 
ready.  Can  the  Americans  gets  theirs  ready 
in  less  than  one  ?  They  may  be  able  to  do 
so,  but  we  dare  not  count  on  it,  and  must 
therefore  assume  that  not  until  19 19  can  the 
great  effort  to  achieve  victory  on  the  field  of 
battle  be  put  forth.  Despite  the  defi- 
nite assertions  of  responsible  statesmen 
that  peace  will  not  be  made  until  victory 
crowns  our  arms  in  the  field,  I  yet  feel 
convinced  that  the  end  will  come  long  before 
that  victory  could  be  logically  expected.  I 
must  admit,  though,  that  Lloyd  George's 
definite  and  generous  assurance  to  the  Ser- 


bian Prime  Minister  makes  the  conclusion 
of  peace  before  German v  is  utterly  crushed 
infinitely  more  difficult. 

The  Balkan  Stumbling-Block. 

T  have  (Consistently  asserted  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Balkan  question  would  prove 
the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
peace.  Some  folks  imagine  that  Germany 
is  determined  to  retain  Belgium  and  parts 
of  France,  and  that  it  was  to  secure  these 
that  she  fought,  but  I  never  held  that  view. 
The  rush  through  Belgium  and  the  seizure 
of  northern  France  were  dictated  by  mili- 
tary needs.  France  was  to  be  crushed  be- 
fore the  Russian  bear  had  properly  waked 
up.  Checked  in  their  rush  on  Paris,  the 
Germans  sat  down  where  they  were  and  held 
on.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  smashing 
France,  they  turned  on  Russia,  and  took 
Poland  and  Courland,  thereby  shortening  the 
line  they  had  to  hold  in  the  east  by  some 
hundreds  of  miles.  But  whilst  they  wanted 
to  create  a  Polish  kingdom  subservient  to 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  saw^  in  the  old  Ger- 
man provinces  rye  and  wheat  growing  areas 
which  would  make  the  nation  self  support- 
ing, they  had  no  intention  of  annexing  great 
slabs  of  Russia  to  their  Empire.  W^hat  they 
wanted,  what  they  have  always  demanded, 
was  a  "  place  in  the  sun."  and  that  place 
they  conceived  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  Persia,  countries  crying  out  for 
development,  countries  to  reach  which  they 
did  not  need  to  cross  the  sea.  But  to  'get 
to  them  they  had  to  traverse  the  Balkans, 
and  Serbia  blocked  the  way.  Therefore, 
they  proceeded  to  wipe  Serbia  off  the  map, 
and,  later,  when  Roumania  threatened  to 
destroy  their  bridge  to  Asia,  they  crushed 
her  and  possessed  themselves  of  Wallachia, 
If,  indeed,  the  object  of  the  Germans  be 
expansion  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  they 
will  fight  to  the  last  to  preserve  their  Balkan 
bridge,  and  our  definite  announcement  that 
we  will  not  make  peace  until  Serbia  gets 
back  all  and  more  than  all  that  she  has  lost, 
commits  us  to  fight  on  until  we  have  Ger- 
many prostrate  at  our  feet. 

That  Place  in  the  Sun. 

It  is  evident  from  the  utterances  of  lead- 
ing men  and  from  the  votes  of  the  Reich- 
stag, that  Germany  would  restore  Belgium 
and.  northern  France,  would  evacuate  the 
Russian  territory  she  now  occupies,  would 
even  agree  to  some  rectification  of  the  Alsace 
Lorraine  frontier,  but  never  would  she  agree 
to  the  blocking  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
that    place    in   the    sun  she  has   so    loudly  x 
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demanded  for  the  last  decade.  It  may  be 
of  course  that  the  German  declaration  con- 
cerning "  no  annexations  and  no  indemni- 
ties "  is  merely  bluff,  but  if  it  really  repre- 
sents the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment failure  to  come  to  some  agreement 
which  will  end  the  struggle  means  that  one 
of  the  main  things  for  which  we  continue  to 
fight  is  to  close  the  Balkan  road,  and  thus 
prevent  Germany  from  expanding  in  West- 
ern Asia.  In  any  case,  we  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  whether  that  be  really  the  case  or 
not  the  Germans  will  allow  their  leaders  to 
convince  them  that  though  every  other  mat- 
ter could  be  settled  the  Allies  refuse  to 
mpke  peace  as  they  are  determined  to  go  on 
fighting  in  order  to  prevent  Germany  get- 
ting any  place  in  the  sun.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  little 
nations,  and  for  the  destruction  of  Prussian- 
ism,  but  it  is  certainly  doubtful  if  you 
would  permit  a  de- Prussianised  Germany  to 
expand  in  the  sunshine  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
develop  the  waste  places  of  Persia.  Mean- 
time, it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
know  what  Germany  is  really  doing  in 
Turkey  and  Serbia.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  they  are  already  working  the 
great  copper  mines  of  Serbia,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  they  are  opening  up 
mines  in  Asia  Minor.  As  one  of  their  most 
urgent  wants  must  be  cotton,  we  may  assume 
that  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  that  crop  in  Syria 
and  Anatolia.  It  is  historically  obvious  that 
the  Turk  is  an  ill  man  to  drive,  and  those 
who  know  Turkey  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  convinced  that  Germany  would  not 
be  able  to  enforce  her  developmental  ideas 
upon  the  country.  That  may  be  quite  true 
in  time  of  peace,  but  whilst  this  furious 
struggle  is  raging,  the  Turk,  walking  in 
fear  of  his  life,  and  with  the  cutting  up  of 
his  country,  ever  threatened  by  the  Allies, 
may  permit  the  Germans  a  far  freer  hand 
than  he  would  dream  of  were  the  world  at 
peace.  He  may  even  welcome  German 
colonies,  German  engineers  and  German  en- 
terprise as  these  give  him  a  guarantee  of 
German  assistance  as  long  as  the  struggle 
lasts. 

Are  the  Germans  Short  of  Food? 

It  is  now  August,  and"  already  much  of 
the  wheat  and  rye  in  Austria  and  Germany 
must  have  been  gathered  in.  The  enemy 
have,  therefore,  passed  the  critical  months 
when  actual  starvation  threatened,  and  must 
now  have  supplies  to  carry  them  on  for  an- 
other nine  or  ten  months  at  least.     We  have 


been  so  often  misled  concerning  the  real  food 
situation  in  the  Central  Empires  that  we  can 
put  little  faith  in  the  reports  of  poor  crops, 
or  build  hopefully  on  the  accounts  of  lack 
of  supplies,  which  every  now  and  again 
reach  us.  In  summing  up  the  probable 
position  we  have  to  rely  upon  our  own  com- 
mon sense.  First  of  all,  we  know  that  the 
German  grain  yield  in  pre-war  years  had 
been  forced  up  by  the  intensive  use  of  fer- 
tilisers, and  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that 
lack  of  artificial  manures,  thanks  to  the 
blockade,  must  inevitably  have  resulted  in  a 
decreased  yield  per  acre,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  German  harvest  of  1917  must 
necessarily  be  rruch  smaller  than  that  of 
19 1 4.  In  Austria,  too,  fertilisers  were  used, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Germanv ; 
therefore,  the  shrinkage  in  the  crop  would 
not  be  so  great.  To  make  up  for  this  inevi- 
table shortage,  the  enemy  no  doubt  brought 
as  much  extra  acreage  under  cultivation  as 
possible,  but  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
spare  land  available,  and  obviously  the  far- 
mers could  not  command  the  skilled  assist- 
ance to  which  they  were  accustomed.  But, 
on  the  other  iiand,  the  Germans,  by  their 
conquests,  have  added  vast  grain  bearing 
tracts  to  their  dominions.  Courland,  a  great 
rye  growing  district,^ Poland,  and  above  all, 
Wallachia,  the  most  fertile  land  in  Europe, 
producer  of  wheat  and  maize  in  vast  quan- 
tities. If  the  land  were  tilled  and  the  fields 
were  sown  in  these  territories,  it  is  certain 
that  the  total  harvest  reaped  in  lands  under 
enemy  control  in  191 7  must  be  far  greater 
than  that  they  gathered  in   19 14. 

The  Russian   Prisoner  Feeds  his  Captors. 

It  is  true  that  Wallachia  was  not  occupied 
until  winter  had  stopped  cultivation,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  invasion 
did  not  begin  until  the  end  of  October,  and 
that  it  was  well  into  November  before  von 
Falkenhayn's  troops  stormed  down  to  the 
plains,  we  may  assume  that  the  Roumanian 
peasants  had  sown  most  of  their  wheat  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  Teutons  have 
reaped  an  average  wheat  crop  in  Wallachia, 
reaping,  indeed,  where"  they  had  not  sown  ! 
But  maize  is  one  of  the  most  notable  pro- 
ducts of  Roumania,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Germans  have  made  great  efforts  to 
increase  the  area  sown  tinder  this  quick- 
growing  cereal.  Therefore,  we  may  assume 
that  the  enemy  have  reaped  a  gireat  maize 
harvest,  part  of  which  they  have  themselves 
sowed.  It  is  said  that  the  Germans,  like 
the  French  and  the  British,  must  be  terribly 
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short  of  farm  labourers,  and  that  is  no  doubt 
true.  But  they  have  apparently  utilised 
their  Russian  prisoners  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent,  and  have  therefore  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  their  foes  in  this  respect,  for 
the  Russians  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  ac- 
customed to  working  on  the  land,  and  there 
are  a  million  and  a-half  of  them  available. 
Further,  women  in  Germany  work  far  more 
generally  on  the  farm  than  thev  do  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  they  have  the  neces- 
sarv  knowledge  which  the  Pritish  voluntary 
workers  lack.  Taking  it  altogether,  there- 
fore, 1  think  we  cannot  but  assume  that  the 
enemy  will  have  more  wheat,  more  rye,  and 
more  maize  in  their  granaries  this  September 
than  they  had  last,  and  their  last  year's  har- 
vest proved  a  bridge  strong  enough  to  take 
them  over  the  abyss  of  starvation  in  19 16- 17. 
Kerensky  Forms  a  New  Government. 

M.  Kerensky  has  managed  to  form  a  Gov- 
ernment which  includes  most  of  the  ruling 
factions.  It  is  doubtful,  though,  whether  it 
will  hold  together  for  long.  The  Finns  have 
agreed  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  for  the  time  being,  and 
an  election  of  the  Diet  is  to  take  place  at 
once  to  determine  the  future  of  the  country. 
General  Brusiloff,  who  wanted  to  resign 
some  time  ago,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  lead  an  army  unless  discipline 
were  enforced,  has  now  carried  his  threat 
into  execution.  On  the  former  occasion  the 
Provisional  Government  prevailed  on  him  to 
carry  on,  but  he  has  evidently  found  it  im- 
possible to  do  so  any  longer,  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Korniloff ,  the  hero  of  the 
recent  drive  at  Halicz,  a  soldier  better 
known  as  a  fighting  General  than  as  an 
organiser.  He  has  demanded  a  free  hand, 
and  has  apparently  been  granted  it.  The 
death  penalty  has  been  revived  in  the  army, 
and  deserters  have  been  shot  in  great  num- 
bers. Despite  his  efforts  though,  and  those 
of  M.  Kerensky,  we  see  almost  daily  in  the 
cables  references  to  the  "voluntary  "  retire- 
ment of  regiments.  The  difficulties  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  contend  with  are  immense. 
Already  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  newly 
freed  people  are  l:)ecoming  overbearing  in 
their  demands.  The  Ukraine  Assembly  in- 
sists that  Bessarabia  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  Ukraine,  though  but  few  Little  Rus- 
sians live  there,  and  by  all  the  rights  of  the 
little  peoples  Bessarabia  ought  to  be  joined 
to  Roumania,  of  which  it  at  one  time  formed 
a  part.  The  reconciliation  of  rival  ambi- 
tions within  Russian  itself  is  likely  to  be  a 
matter  of  time,  and  will  require  the  most 
statesmanlike    treatment. 


The  S.ockholm  Confersnce. 

The  action  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  a 
member  of   the  War   Cabinet,    in  going  to 
Paris    with    Mr.    Ramsay    MacDonald,   has 
been  much  criticised,   and  his  demand  that 
the  British  socialists  shall  send"  delegates  to 
Stockholm   to  meet    Russian,    neutral    and 
enemy  representatives  at  a  peace  conference 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  fierce  debate. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  this  advantage — he  has 
been  in  Russia ;  he,  as  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  must  be  fully  informed  concerning 
the  military  and  political  situation ;  he  has 
come  from  conference  with  his  French  col 
league,  M.  Tho-^^as,  Minister  of  Munitions, 
and  he  says  that  it  is  important  that  Britain 
should  be  represented  at  Stockholm.     Those 
who  oppose  any  delegates  going  do  so  on 
the  ground  that  there  must  be  no  meeting 
between  Englishmen  and  Germans  until  the 
Allies  are  victorious.     Although  it  refuses  *"o 
permit  delegates  to  the  Stockholm  gathering 
to  cross  the  sea,  the  Seamen's  Union  appar- 
ently put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of   Loril 
Newton  going  to  Holland  to  confer  with  a 
German  concerning  the  treatment  of  priso- 
ners and  internees.     But  if  it  is  permissable 
to  meet  Germans  with  the  object  of  alleviat- 
ing the  hardships  of  prisoners,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  a  meeting  with    enemy 
delegates,   with  the  object  of  renioving  the 
cause   of   the    hardships    should   be     flatly 
vetoed  !     Supposing  the  Russians  go  alone 
without  the  support  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Allies,  and  they  come  to  some  agreement 
with  the  Germans,  which  results  in  the  con- 
clusion  of    a  separate  j^eace    which    might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  Allied  position 
been  properly  put,  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  refused  to  allow  delegates  to  go  from 
Britain  and  Prance  would  be  great.     This 
appears  to  be  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Henderson   and   by    M.    Thomas,    both  of 
whom  have  been  to  Russia,  we  must  not  for- 
get.     It    is    perfectly  obvious    that    labour 
is  going  to  have  a  great  say  in  the  future 
Government  of  Great  Bpitain.     The  adop- 
tion of  the  new   Electoral   Bill,   which  en- 
franchises  a  million  and  a-half   men    who 
have  hitherto  had  no  vote,  means  of  course 
that    the    labour    vote   will    be     immensely 
strengthened.     It  also  provides  for  redistri- 
bution, which  must  further  increase  labour 
representation.     If  Mr.   Henderson  has  his 
way,  it  will  mean  that  the  Labour  Party  ap- 
proves of  conferring  with  the  enemy  with 
the  object  of  ending    the    ghastly  struggle. 
If  Labour  thinks  that  way  peace  is  perhaps 
not  so  far  off  as  we  imagine.     The  man  who 
takes  a  strong  line  now  and  gets  Labour  to 
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support    him,    will   quite    likely    be    Prime 
Minister  of  England  before  long. 

The  Secret  Treaty. 

In  this  war  we  are  very  often  obliged  to 
argue  backwards  in  order  to  discover  the 
causes  which  underlie  certain  events  or  ac- 
tions. It  is  only  by  this  method  that  we  can 
arrive  at  the  real  significance  cf  the  cam- 
paign which  is  apparently  being  carried  en, 
to  prove  that  the  Kaiser  started  this  war. 
Why  on  earth  we  should  concern  ourselves 
about  this  after  three  years'  war,  when,  ever 
so  long  ago,  we  settled  the  matter  finally  and 
for  all  time  to  our  own  satisfaction,  is,  at 
first  sight,  certainly  a  mystery.  There  must, 
however,  be  some  object  behind  the  present 
declarations,  and  in  seeking  that  object,  w^e 
must  conclude  that  the  campaign  has  been 
made  necessary  by  something  or  other  that 
the  enemy  have  been  putting  about.  The 
only  thing  we  know  of  that  they  have  been 
saying  recently  concerns  the  alleged  secret 
treaties  between  France  and  Russia.  Veiry 
brief  reference  has  been  made  to  the  so- 
called  "revelations"  of  Dr.  Michaelis  in 
the  cables,  but  that  does  not  of  course  mean 
that  the  Germans  have  not  been  carrying  on 
a  regular  campaign  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  definite  understanding  between  Russia  and 
France  for  the  despoiling  of  Germany.  In 
fact,  our  counter  campaign  can  only  have 
been  called  forth  by  a  feeling  that  the  Ger- 
man propaganda  amongst  neutrals  had  to 
be  countered  at  once.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  German  Chancellor  shortly 
before  the  Russian  Revolution,  P  ranee  had 
negotiated  with  the  Tsar's  Government,  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  French  annexa- 
tion of  the  Saar  Basin,  and  other  territorial 
changes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as 
well  as  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
According  to  him,  France  also  insisted  on 
having  Syria.  He  further  appears  to  have  in- 
ferred that  this  agreement  was  only  confirm- 
ing a  general  understanding  which  existed 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

France's  Denial. 

In  reply  M.  Ribot,  the  French  Prime 
Minister,  emphatically  denied  that  any 
secret  treaty  existed,  but  admitted  that  the 
ex-Tsar  had  assured  France  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  Russia  would  support  France's 
claim  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  "  We  never,"  he 
added,  "  thought  of  annexing  any  terrri- 
tories  except  that  belonging  to  France,  or  of 
doing  what  Bismarck  did."  It  is  pretty 
clear,  though,  that  Dr.  Michaelis  is  carrying 
on  a  newspaper  campaign   whose   object  is 


to  convince  the  Central  peoples,  and,  if 
possible,  the  neutrals,  that  the  German 
Government  was  right  in  its  constant 
declaration  that  it  did  not  precipitate  the 
war,  that  it  had  to  strike  in  order  to  defend 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation.  Evidently 
this  efi^ort  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  must 
be  producing  some  effect,  and  it  was  deemed 
wecessary  to  again  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  Kaiser  was  responsible  for  plung- 
ing the  world  into  war. 

The  Paris  Conference  Resolutions. 

Xobody  now  seriously  believes  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference  will 
ever  be  enforced,  for  it  is  being  more  and 
more  generally  realised  that  Yves  Guyot, 
the  great  French  economist,  was  right  when 
he  said,  "  A  treaty  of  peace  could  not  be 
a  treaty  of  war."  At  the  time  the  famous 
Conference  was  held  I  pointed  out  in  this 
magazine  that  its  resolves  could  never  be 
put  into  practice,  that  it  was  utterly  absurd 
for  us,  whilst  the  war  was  raging  and  the 
issue  in  doubt,  to  annomice  to  our  enemies 
what  we  were  going  to  do  to  them  when 
once  we  had  them  beaten.  When  that  much- 
to-be-hoped-for  state  of  affairs  actually  ex- 
ists, then  we  can  talk  to  some  purpose,  but 
thus  far  the  only  result  of  the  Paris  resolu- 
tions has  been  to  further  consolidate  the 
.enemy.  Their  leaders  have  been  able  to 
say,  with  truth,  "  See,  our  foes  have  put  it 
on  record  that  they  intend  to  cut  us  off 
from  world  trade,  propose  to  strangle  us 
with  tariffs,  and  prevent  us  ever  again  com- 
peting with  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
earth.  Clearly  they  intend  to  crush  us 
economically — behold  the  object  for  which 
they  ranged  themselves  against  us.  We 
must  fight  on  to  preserve  our  national  ex- 
istence." When  I  wrote  last  year  there 
was  general  jubilation  everywhere  over  the 
brilliant  economic  ''  victory  "  Mr.  Hughes 
had  won  over  the  Central  Powers  at  the 
Paris  Conference  table,  and  my  remarks 
came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  rough  criticism, 
consequently  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
gratification  to  me  to  read  speeches  and  re- 
solutions of  representative  groups  of  men 
denouncing  the  very  resolutions  which 
were  so  joyfully  hailed  eighteen  months 
ago.  The  plain  fact  is  that  all  the  asser- 
tions concerning  what  we  intend  to  do, 
all  the  map-making  we  indulge  in,  all  the 
declarations  about  our  future  attitude  to- 
wards Germany  have  but  little  value.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
and  matters  of  trade  and  all  else  will  be 
settled  at  the  Peace  Conference  b^-   dipio- 
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matists  who  will  necessarily  have  to  ignore 
declarations  made  while  the  war  was  rag- 
ing, will  concern  themselves  only  with  find- 
ing the  most  practical  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems which  come  before  theni.  Leading 
statesmen  confidently  assert  this,  that  and 
the  other,  and  at  the  moment  they  may  per- 
haps voice  the  ideas  of  the  nation  the^ 
govern.  V^ut  the  representatives  at  the  P^ 
Conference  who  will  have  to  deal  witl^ 
create  matters,  not  abstract  genej^yTies. 
will  give  little  heed  to  these  rhe1«d-ical 
flights,  or  to  the  more  serious  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  dictate  what  is  to  hap- 
pen after  tlie  war  is  over. 

Von   Falkenhayn  In  Turkey. 

Von  Mackensen,  after  all,  is  not  in  Tur- 
key, but  von  Falkenhayn  is  reported  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  Ottoman  armies.  He  is 
said  to  have  concentrated  a  great  force  in 
Syria,  readv  to  advance  into  Palestine 
should  need  arise  or  to  attempt  the  recapture 
of  Bagdad,  This  being  so,  it  is  regrettable 
that  we  should  hear  so  little  of  what  is  to- 
ward at  Gaza  and  the  Glorious  City.  Gene- 
ral Maude  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  consoli- 
date his  position  in  Mesopotamia,  but  the 
final  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  from  the 
Persian  lx>rder  and  their  retirement  in  Ar- 
menia makes  certain  that  he  can  count  on 
no  Russian  help  to  frustrate  a  Turkish  effort 
to  retake  Bagdad  and  drive  him  into  the 
sea.  It  is  the  height  of  summer  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  heat  is  appalling,  but  the 
Turks  appear  to  enjoy  fighting  in  tropical 
weather.  The  floods  must  by  now  be  sub- 
siding, and  consequently  the  communications 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  must  be  improv- 
ing. In  the  final  clash,  though,  it  will  be 
a  question  of  men,  and  the  result  therefore 
must  depend  largely  upon  how  many  troops 
General  Maude  has  with  hiip,  and  how  many 
he  can  summon  to  reinforce  him  quickly 
should  necessi'ty  arise.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  if  von  Palkenhayn  is  in  com- 
mand the  Turks  will  be  amply  supplied 
with  heavy  guns,  and  war  materials  gener- 
ally. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  a 
million  Turks  under  arms,  and  we  know 
that  the  regiments  which  went  to  Roumania 
and  Galicia  have  been  withdrawn.  The  sol- 
diers who  fought  the  Russians  and  the  Rou- 
mans  in  Europe  must  be  seasoned  troops, 
versed  in  the  methods  of  modern  warfare,  a 
formidable  addition  to  the  armies  of  the 
Sultan.  The  War  Office  in  London  must 
be  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  expedition,  and  we  may  assume  that 


everything  possible  has  been  done  to  defeat 
the  Turks  should  they  indeed  win  back 
the  famous  city  of  the  Caliphs,  but  we  can- 
not help  being  anxious. 

Gei|^it«r^rnuts  in  the  War  Cabinet. 

'he    inclusion    of    General  Smuts    as    a 
Member  of  the  War  Cabinet  is  a  great  com- 
pliment to  him   and  to  South  Africa.       It 
also  marks  a  definite  departure  from  estab- 
lished custom,  is   the  beginning  of   a  new 
system  of  Imperial  governance.     Undoubt- 
edly, the  counsel  of  this  able  man  will  be  of 
great  value,  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  to 
find  that  his  advice  is  to  be  limited  to  mili- 
tary   matters.      As    a  military    adviser     in 
modern  w\ar  not  much  could  be  expected  of 
him.      His  experience  has  been  won  under 
the  old    conditions.       In    East   and    West 
Africa  much  the  same  type  of  fighting  took 
place  as  in  the  Boer  war,  and  a  knowledge 
of  that  sort  of  warfare  must  hamper  rather 
than  hinder  a  soldier  who  has  to  face  Ger- 
man methods.     General  Plummer  is  a  bril- 
liant exception,  but  few  of  the  men  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  our   colonial   wars 
have  done    well    in    the  deadlock    fighting 
which  obtains  to-day.     It  is  the  same  with 
the  French   Generals.       Before  the  war,  if 
vou  had  asked  a  Frenchman  which  soldier 
would  rise  to  the  highest  command  of  the 
Republic's  armies  he  would  almost  certainly 
have  told  you  General  d'Amade,  the  hero  of 
the  Morocco  campaign,   the  brilliant  oflficer 
who  became  a  General  at  an  age  when  most 
men  hope  to  win  their  colonelcies.    Yet    we 
hear  nothing  of  d'Amade.      His  experience 
of   colonial   fighting  was    worthless  on    the 
European    battleground.       General     Smuts 
brings    into  the   Cabinet   a    fresh    and    un- 
jaded  mind,  can  express  the  oversea  point 
of  view.    and.  if   we  may   judge   from  his 
speeches,  is  likely  to  be  less  hampered  by 
ancient  shiboleths  than  his  colleagues.     He 
has  practically  identified  himself  with  the 
mo\ement  to  abolish  war    in  the  future,    a 
movement  which  offers  the  only  hope  that 
the  present  struggle  will  not  be  followed  by 
another  still  more  terrible. 

The  Railway  Strike  in   N.S.W. 

What  threatens  to  develop  into  a  general 
strike  began  in  New  South  Wales  last  week, 
when  the  railway  men  were  called  out.  The 
occasion  was  the  attempt  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  introduce  the  time-card  system. 
These  cards  are  in  general  use  in  all  large 
factories  and  works,  and  their  introduction 
in  the  railway  workshops  ultimately  is  in- 
evitable.     But  the  men   resent  the   inno^•^- 
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lion  on  two  grounds.     First  of  all  the  Com- 
missioners had  promised  that  no  alterations 
should   be  made  at  all   until  the  war   was 
over ;    and,    second,    they   see   in   the  cards 
the   thin    edge   of    the  speeding-up   wedge, 
which    must    be    resisted     if     the     go-slow 
methods,    pretty   generally   adopted,    are   to 
be  continued.      It   is  certainly   unfortunate 
that   the    Commissioners    should   have   sud- 
den K     introduced    the    card    system    now. 
They  must  be  well  aware,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  'twenty  years,  how  long  it 
should  take  for  a  man  to  do  a  given  job, 
and  the  sheeting  home  of  dilatoriness  to  in- 
dividuals, made  possible  by  the  card   sys- 
tem, might  well  have  waited  until  the  end 
of  the  w-ar.      On  the  other  hand  it  is  cer- 
tainly highly  unbusiness-like  to  run  a  great 
shop  without  having  a  direct  check  on  the 
individual  worker.      Anyhow,   the  railway- 
men  went  out ;  but  it  is  generallv  assumed 
that  the  cards  were  merely  made  the  excuse 
for  the  beginning  of  a  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  employers,  govern- 
ment and  private.    If  that  be  so,  we  may  look 
for  a  long  strike,    and   for  the  dislocation 
of  industry  not  only  in  New^  South  Wales 
but  throughout  Australia.      The  annooince- 
ment  that  the  wharf  labourers  and  seamen 
intend  to  strike  in  sympathy  means  that  the 
food  supply  of  Sydney  at  first,   and  bther 
great  cities   later  on,    will   be  jeopardised.- 
The  tying  up  of  shipping  is  an  even  more 
serious  matter  than  the  holding  up  of  the 
railways.     It  is  possible  for  amateurs,  with 
the  help  of  a  few  experienced  men,  to  run 
trains,  but  amateurs  cannot  run  ships.     We 
relv   upon  ships   for  our  coal   supply,  and 
industries  must  stop  if  coal  is  short.     The 
New    South    Wales     Government    has     an- 
nounced its  determination  to  carry  its  point 
and  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to   return' 
to  work  by  dismissing  them  and  thus  depriv- 
ing  them  of   all   pension    rights    and   seni- 


ority. The  unions  on  the  other  hand  de- 
clare their  intention  of  fighting  to  a  finish. 
It  is  understood  that  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  does  not  desire  Federal  inter- 
ference, but  as  it  seems  inevitable  that  the 
strike  must  spread,  Mr.  Hughes  wdll  almost 
certainly  be  called  on  to  endeavour  to 
settle  the  dispute. 

Putting  on  the  Clock. 

On  another  page  1  reproduce  David 
Low's  clever  cartoon  on  the  Win-the-War 
Government.  Its  friends  are  fast  forsak- 
ing it  simply  because  they  were  so  short- 
sighted as  to  deceive  themselves  into  tht- 
belief  that  it  really  would  be  able  to  re 
deem  its  pledges  in  some  mysterious  wa\ 
and  win  the  war.  The  new  patch  on  the 
drum  is  more  likely  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  than  the  old  one  and  if  Ministers 
would  only  throw  over  their  win-the-war 
pretense  and  concentrate  on  putting  tlie 
Commonwealth  in  order,  they  would  do 
far  better.  Writing  during  the  heat  and 
dust  of  the  election  campaign  I  suggested 
that  the  only  measure  the  Win-the-War 
Party  would  be  likely  to  introduce  to  help 
win  the  war  would  be  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Daylight  Saving  Act !  That  has  duly  been 
biouglit  in  and  immediately  champions  of 
that  little-liked  innovation  suddenly  appear. 
One  esteemed  contemporary,  after  a  bril- 
liant expose  of  its  value,  declared  that 
Great  Britain  has  led  the  way  in  adopting 
ic  and  has  found  it  good.  But  alas  in  t]^^ 
as  in  so  many  other  things,  Great  Britain"' 
lagged  behind  and  the  practice  was  alreadv 
in  force  in  Europe  before  it  was  decided 
on  in  England.  All  the  same  whilst  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  put- 
ting the  clock  forward  an  hour  in  summer 
the  balance  of  public  opinion  is  against  the 
innovation. 
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THE  SOCIALISTS   MEET    AND    THE    KING   TRAVELS. 


MEETING   OP  THE  SOCIALIST    PEACE    CONGRESS    AT    STOCKHOLM. 
The  delegates  in  the  photograph  came  from   Holland,   Sweden.   Norway   and   Denmark. 


KING    GEORGE   VISITS    MUNITION    FACTORIES. 
During  his  tour  through  the  north-eastern  counties  the   King  often   chatted    with    nninition   girls 
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PLACES    MADE   FAMOUS    BY   WAR. 
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THE  GREAT  MONUMENT  OF  STONBHfcNGE    ON    THE    SAIJSBURY    PLAIN. 

All  the  Australian  soldiers  who  have  been  training   near   Salisbury   must   have    seen  these    anoient 

cromlechs. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING    STREETS    IN    BERNE. 

The  Swiss  capita'),  which  is  the  headquarters  of   those   who    are   caring    for    the    British    prisoners 

in  Germany. 
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SOPHIA— THE  CAPITAL   OF   BUIXJARIA. 


A  VIEW  IN  BEAUTIFUL  SWITZERJ^VND. 
Where  British   prisoners   who   were   seriously    wounded    have    been    sent    by    agi-eement    with    the 

Germans. 
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THE  HARBOUR   OF   SEHA8T0P0L. 
The  city  for  which  the  British,  French  and   R'nasians  contended  sixty   years   ago. 


THE  PALACE  IN  THE    FAMOUS    KREMLIN. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Moscow   may  once   more   become   the   capital    of    Russia 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BEKIJN. 


ROAD-BUILDING    IN    VICTORIA. 


Four  }t'ars  ago  the  Victorian  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  which  called  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  ^2,000,000  on  the  roads  of  the 
State  within  five  years..  Up  to  date,  only 
;2^,  080, 49  7  has  been  forthcoming,  and 
during  the  coming  twelve  months  which 
ought  to  have  witnessed  the  spending  of 
the  last  of  the  ;£2,ooo,ooo,  only  ;£3oo,ooo 
will  be  made  available.  On  page  208,  I 
publish  a  couple  of  photographs  of  a  Vic- 
torian main  road  in  winter,  a  main  road 
which  I  am  assured  is  in  fine  condition 
compared  to  great  numbers  of  others 
throughout  Gippsland,  over  which  the 
farmer  is  supposed  to  transport  his  pro- 
duce to  the  railway  station  or  to  market. 
The  usual  answer  to  photographs  of  this 
sort  is  that  it  is  winter  and  that,  in  summer, 
the  roads  are  all  right.  Even  if  that  were 
so  we  have  to  remember  that  the  Victorian 
farmer  has  to  cart  his  produce  chiefly  in  the 
winter,  and,  therefore,  an  impassable  road 
is  the  most  powerful  depopulation  agent 
imaginable.     It  has  been  calculated  that  it 


would  well  pay  the  Government  to  spend  a 
couple  of  million  pounds  on  road  making 
in  Gippsland  alone  if  it  fostered  cheese 
making  in  the  districts  so  opened  up. 
Whether  that  is  so  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  unless  good  roads  are 
made  throughout  the  country,  we  can  never 
hope  to  have  any  real  closer  settlement.  As 
Mr.  Boult  showed  in  a  recent  article  it 
would  be  pK)ssible  to  secure  land  at  small 
cost  for  the  repatriation  of  soldiers  if  only 
certain  districts  were  properly  tapped  with 
roads.  During  the  current  year  the  Roads' 
Board  has  spent  ;£  130,000  on  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  the  roads  under  its 
control,  half  of  which  sum  has  to  be  repaid 
by  the  shire  councils.  The  Roads'  Board  is 
doing  excellent  work,  but  it  ought  to  be 
doing  much  more.  The  making  of  roads 
is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
that  ere  long  the  Government  will  find  itself 
obliged  to  make  much  larger  financial  pro- 
vision of  the  object  than  it  seems  in- 
clined to  do  at  present. 
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WHAT  FARMERS   IN  VICTORIA    HAVE    TO    CONTEND    WITH. 
ITiese  two  photographs  show  the  main  road  approach  to  Moriac  staition  in  the  Banabool  Shire, 
nrar  Geelong.    At  times  it  is  practically  impossible  to  transport  produce  over  this  quagrmire,   and 
the  farmers  are  conseciiaently  terribly  handicapped. 
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REPATRIATING  OUR  SOLDIERS. 


Senator  Millen,  in  a  carefully  thought- 
out  and  statesmanlike  speech,  outlined  the 
profxisals  contained  in  the  Australian  Sol- 
diers' Repatriation  Bill,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate.  I  have  published 
several  articles  on  this  question,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  rea- 
ders to  learn  what  Senator  Millen  had  to 
say,  for  not  all  of  them  will  have  had 
the  opportunity   of  reading  his   speech. 

He  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment accept  the  resix)nsibilitv  and  con- 
siders that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  could  not  be  left  to  undirected 
and  unco-ordinated  private  effort,  and 
therein,  of  course,  everyone  will  agree  with 
the  Government.  It  is  now  proposed  that 
repatriation  shall  commence  at  the  time  of 
the  soldier's  discharge.  Hitherto  a  soldier 
is  discharged,  and  finds  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  money  and  complete  freedom  from 
control  for  the  first  time  for  a  very  long 
period.  Before  very  long,  unfortunately,  his 
resources  are  expended,  it  may  be,  wasted, 
and  the  soldier  presents  himself  for  the 
first  time  at  the  repatriation  office,  under 
the  necessity,  too  often,  of  asking  for  imme- 
diate work  or  immediate  relief.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  that,  under  such  conditions,  suit- 
able positions  can  always  be  available  at 
a  moment's  notice.  In  practice  an  awkward 
and  sometimes  dangerous  interval  ensues. 

Much  of  this  delay  can,  said  Senator 
Millen,  be  avoided  by  effecting  registration 
prior  to,  instead  of  after,  discharge.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  securing  such  registration 
after  the  soldier's  return  to  Australia,  but 
it  is  hoped  to  secure  the  registration  when 
the  transports  are  bringing  the  men  out. 
When  this  is  done  the  repatriation  organi- 
sation would  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the 
men  directly  they  are  discharged.  At  pre- 
sent men  are  paid  off  at  the  barracks,  and 
are  under  no  necessity  of  going  to  the  re- 
patriation office,  many  of  them,  in  fact, 
do  not  go  there  until  their  funds  have  been 
exhausted.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
scheme  it  is  hoped  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  final  payment  of  the  men  to  be 
made  in  the  same  building  in  which  the  re- 
patriation officers  are  housed,  to  ensure  an 
opportunity  of  getting  into  immediate  touch 
with  the  soldier;  and,  further,  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank  will  open  a  branch  in  the 
building  and  the  soldier  will  be  invited 
to  deposit  a  portion  of  his  final  pay  there- 
m.     The  repatriation  officer   would  discuss 


with  the  discharged  soldier  his  desires  and 
intentions,  W'ith  the  view  of  getting  him 
settled  in  life,  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Senator  Millen  touched  on  the  difficult 
question  of  the  payment  of  the  semi-inca- 
pacitated men  in  ordinary  workshops.  Such 
a  man  could  not  expect  the  full  wage  paid 
to  a  normal  workman,  but  it  would  be 
foolish  in  the  extreme  to  decree  that,  because 
he  did  not  earn  the  full  wage,  he  should  be 
prohibited  from  earning,^  say,  three  parts 
of  itx  Employers,  however,  could  not  be 
expected  to  indefinitely  pay,  say  ^3  los. 
to  a  man  who  is  only  earning  ^£2  los.  Yet 
such  a  man  would  probably  be  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  of  j£i  a  week,  and  could 
earn  enough  to  supplement  that  pension  and 
thus  obtain  a  good  livelihood.  The  Min- 
ister intends  to  confer  with  the  industrial 
unions  and  with  employers  with  the  object 
of  arriving  at  an  understanding  as, to  the 
employment  of  such  men. 

\Iuch  of  Senator  Millen's  speech  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  land  settlement 
which  is,  after  all,  the  department  of  re- 
jiatriation  which  most  vitally  interests  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  not  possible,  he  said, 
to  make  any  defijnite  statement  as  to  the 
numbers  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  land  settlement,  but  obvi- 
ously the  number  will  increase  or  decrease 
as  land  proposals  are  attractive  or  unat- 
tractive. Cards  were  distributed  amongst 
the  soldiers  some  time  ago,  both  here  and 
overseas,  and,  from  the  replies,  it  would 
appear  that  some  40,000  wish  to  go  upon 
the  land.  The  financial  liability  involved 
in  a  proposition  to  provide  farms  and 
working  capital  for  such  a  number,  or  even 
a  reduced  number,  is  serious.  If  the  pre-^ 
sent  forms  of  settlement  are  continued,  it 
is  estimated  that  ^1000  will  be  the  average 
amount  required  per  holding.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  advance  ^500  to  each  settler  for 
improvements,  and,  if  this  be  added,  a  to- 
tal of  ^60,000,000  is  involved  in  the  re- 
patriation scheme. 

Senator  Millen  pointed  out  that  no  man, 
much  less  a  returned  soldier,  ought  to  be 
invited  to  go  on  to  a  block  of  land  except 
under  such  conditions  a's  carry  with  them 
an  assurance  that  by  steady  application 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
and  he  further  pointed  out  that  this  assur- 
ance cannot  honestly  be  given  by  many 
of  the  propositions  being  made  available  in 
the  States.     At  a  conference  held  the-  other 
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day,  at  which  representatives  of  all  the 
States  except  Queensland  attended,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  asking  the  Common- 
wealth Government  to  agree  to  raise  the 
maximum  advance  from  ^500  to  ^750. 
We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  two  al- 
ternatives, either  the  amount  advanced 
must  be  increased  or  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  find  holdings  of  a  class  which  do  not 
need  so  much  capital  for  their  develop- 
ment. Senator  Millen  strongly  urges  that 
now  is  the  opportunity  for  preaching  the 
gospel  of  small  holdings.  On  a  ten-acre 
block  the  settler's  own  labour  will,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  convert  it  into  a 
fairly  improved  property,  but  the  same 
labour  would  pass  unnoticed  on  a  farm  of 
]ooo  acres. 

A  new  policy  must  be  evolved,  he  says, 
not  in  substitution  but  as  an  addition  to  the 
existing  proposals.  For  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  soldiers  on  small  holdings, 
there  are  four  esemtial  conditions  : — 

(t)  That  the  holding  must  be  of  such  a 
size  that  the  settler's  own  labour  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  its  development  and 
working. 

(2)  That  the  size  and  character  of  the 
holding  shall  correspond  to  the  financial 
resources  at  the  command  of  the  settler. 

(3)  That  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
work  the  holding  can  he  acquired  in  a 
short  period. 

(4)  That  the  returns  shall  be  quick. 

These  conditions  apply  to  men  of  limi- 
ted experience  and  with  no  capital  beyond 
that  which  the  Government  proposes  to 
supply. 

In  this  connection  the  scheme  for  co- 
operative settlement  which  I  outlined  in 
our  June  2^  number  should  be  carefully 
considered.  The  men  in  such  a  community 
would  become  almost  immediately  self-sup- 
'porting.  Assuming  that  after  the  war  is 
over  prices  fall,  and  the  soldier  settler 
comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  ex- 
perienced farmer,  the  novice  would  obvi- 
ously be  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  If, 
however,  group  farming,  under  experienced 
direction,  had  been  established,  the  settle- 
ments would  not  only  be  able  to  support 
all  those  who  dwelt  in  them,  but  would  be 
able  to  market  produce  under  favourable 
conditions.  This  question  of  marketing  is 
recognised  by  the  Government  as  being 
highly  important,  and,  said  Senator  Mil- 
len, the  underlying  idea  of  these  small 
holding  propositions  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  guarantee  a  market  and  organise 
the  handling»and  sale  of  the  produce.  Ob- 
viously,   if   that   be   the  case,    these   small 


holdings  would  have  to  be  close  together, 
and  it  is  surely  better  that  the  men  should 
themselves  assist  the  Government  in  mar- 
keting by  carrying  on  their  operations  on  a 
co-operative  basis. 

As  an  instance  of  what  the  Government 
pioposes,  the  Senator  referred  to  hog  rais- 
ing. "Although  pigs  are  reared  generally 
throughout  Australia,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  a  hog  industry  here  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  in  America.  Yet  the  conditions 
are  equally  suitable.  Pigs  are  raised  here, 
with  only  negligible  exception,  as  .in  ad' 
junct  to  dairy  or  other  forms  of  farming. 
There  is  indeed  a  very  generally  entertained 
belief  that  the  pig  cannot  profitably  be 
reared  apart  from  the  cow.  America,  *vh3re 
whole  districts  are  devoted  solely  !.o  ho^:; 
raising  as  a  distinct  business,  completely 
disposes  of  that  contention.  In  the  ab- 
sence, however,  of  local  examples  the  set- 
tler might  naturally  hesitate  before  em- 
barking upon  hog  raising  as  his  sole  busi- 
ness, and  with  no  export  trade  at  present 
established,  he  might  fear  the  consequences 
of  over  production.  But  if  a  market  were 
assured  his  hesitancy  would  largely  disap- 
})ear.  Such  market  can  be  assured  without 
undue  risk  to  the  communit^'  by  providing 
establishments  for  slaughtering  and  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  hogs  and  their  dis- 
posal either  on  the  home  market  or  by  ex- 
port, and  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum  price 
to  the  producer.  Such  factories,  when 
properly  established,  could  be  handed  over 
as  co-operative  concerns  to  the  settlers." 

The  Senator  also  touched  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  pensions,  and  foreshadowed  an 
amendment  of  the  Act  which  would  do 
away  w^ith  the  injustice  at  present  existing 
regarding  revision.  The  Minister  is  evi- 
dently fully  seized  with  the  fear  in  the 
minds  of  the  pensioners,  that  revision  will 
proceed  downwards  in  proportion  as  their 
efficiency  proceeds  upwards.  This  fear  is 
a  very  real  one,  and  has  undoubtedly  acted 
as  a  deterrent  in  many  cases.  Why  should 
the  pensioner  proceed  to  make  himself  effi- 
cient when  he  sees  that,  under  the  existing 
system,  his  success  may  be  followed  by  the 
cutting  down  of  his  pension? — epecially 
when  subsequent  failure  would  not  result 
in  the  increase  of  his  pension  once  more 
to  the  old  scale.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment revision  will  be  provided  for  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  granting 
of  the  pension.  Thereafter  there  would  be 
no  further  alteration,  excepting  at  the 
option  of  the  pensioner,  and  naturally  such 
alteration  would  only  be  by  way  of  in- 
crease. 
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The  War  Waits  on  America. 


By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


In  the  following-  article,  written  on  June  20th,  Mr.  Simonds,  emphasises  the  fact 
that  the  Allies  now  await  the  arrival  of  American  troops  before  making-  any  great 
effort  to  crush  Germany  and  to  end  the  war.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me 
to  find  so  well  informed  a  man  as  Mr.  Simonds  taking  the  same  view  as  I  have 
constantly  expressed,  namely,  that  it  is  foolish  to  expect  the  United  States  to  do  in 
six  months  what  it  took  Great  Britain  two  years  to  achieve.  He  does  not  anticipate 
the  ariival  of  a  great  American  army  in  trance  until  1919,  just  as  I  do  not,  and 
must,  therefore,  also  regard  1920  as  the  year  when  peace,  as  a  result  of  military 
victory,  will  come.  Since  he  wrote,  the  Allies  are  reported  to  have  evacuated  the 
Greek  islands  they  had  occupied,  and  negotiations  are  proceeding  concerning  Greek 
territory  now  in  Italian  occupation. 


I. — The  (iREAT  Pause. 

The  present  month  will  see  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  the  w^orld  War.  As  wc 
approach  the  new  milestone  is  there  any 
promise  of  ix^ace?  Certainly  not  in  the 
events  of  June,  for  tha^t  month  has  been 
marked  by  a  pause,  which  can  only  suggest 
^hat  the  great  offensive  operations  of  the 
[)ring  have  failed  to  give  any  promise  of 
a  decision  in  1917. 

I,a!-t  month  there  was  plain  evidence  that 
the  French  offensive  had  failed  to  attain 
any  but  local  results.  The  British  opera- 
tion about  Arras  continued,  but  was  no 
longer  an  immediate  threat  to  German  posi- 
tions on  the  whole  western  front.  Since 
that  time  the  Italian  offensive  has  followed 
the  course  of  the  French — it  has  passed 
its  crest,  has  been  Beaten  down  by  an 
Austrian  counter-offensive  and  come  to  a 
dead  halt. 

We  have  had  the  brill'ant  and  locally 
successful  British  blow,  which  constitutes 
the  Third  Battle  of  Ypres,  but  this,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  set  forth  in  a 
moment,  seems  rather  an  indication  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  war  than  a  speedy 
determination.  As  I  see  it,  the  British, 
finding  that  they  were  unlikely  to  achieve 
great  results  at  Arras  and  change  thereby 
he  whole  German  position  in  the  West, 
iiade  a  splendid  attack  to  enable  them  to 
liold  the  Ypres  Salient  at  less  cost  to  them- 
selves. Third  Ypres  is  comparable,  to  my 
mind, .  with  the  French  operations  about 
Verdun  last  year,  which  w'ere  to  give  them 
<Ibow  room,  not  to  break  the  German  lines. 

And  save  for  Ypres,  we  have  had  no  major 
()eration  in  the  West  up  to  June  20.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  weather  is  good,  the  sea- 
son for  a  great  campaign  in  full  swing,  and 
that  the  campaign  of  the  spring  opened 
with  great  local  triumphs,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  pause  is  significant. 


It  means,  I  think,  that  the  Allies  have 
recognised  that  there  can  be  no  decision  this 
year,  that  with  Russia  out  of  the  war  for 
the  present  Germany  is  still  strong  enough 
to  hold  her  western  lines  and  enforce 
casualties  that  make  a  grand  general  attack, 
such  as  the  French  essayed  between  Sois- 
sons  and  Louvain,  a  thing  if  not  absolutely 
impossible,  inadvisable,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances.. 

We  may  accept  the  statement  of  French 
and  British  military  authorities  that  they 
have  deprived  the  Germans  of  all  chance 
of  making  a  western  offensive  this  year  as 
probably  correct.  This  is  a  real  achieve- 
ment of  the  British  and  French  attacks. 
They  have  consumed  German  reserves  in 
great  quantities,  perfiaps  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  keep  the  Germans  on  the  defensive 
in  the  West.  Not  improbably  the  Italians 
have  done  the  same  in  the  case  of  Austria. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  accept 
the  German  as^rtion  that  their  position  in 
the  West  has,  despite  local  fractures,  en- 
dured the  great  storm  of  the  Anglo-French 
attack.  The  preparations  of  more  than  six 
months  have  not  sufficed  to  permit  the 
Allies  to  get  a  decision  in  the  West,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  German  num- 
bers and'  munitions  remain  adequate  to  hold 
the  western    front. 

In  my  judgment,  we  shall  not  see  this 
year  any  renewal  by  the  French  and  Bri- 
tish of  a  combined  and  grandiose  effort — 
not  to  break  through  the  German  lines  at 
a  given  point,  to  be  sure,  but  to  weaken 
German  numbers  and  positions  as  to  com- 
pel  a  wide  retirement  immediately.  Only 
a  great  Russian  offensive  would  seem  to 
justify  the  new  trial,  and  I  do  not  expect 
such  an  offensive. 

We  shall  see,  I  believe,  one  or  two  more 
blows  like  that  struck  at  Arras  and  that 
later    delivered    at    Ypres,    one    quite    pro- 
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bably  about  La  Bassee.  The  Arras  blow- 
was  so  successful  at  the  outset  that  it  led 
the  British  forward  into  a  sustained  effort 
profitable  because  of  the  losses  imposed 
upon  the  Germans,  but  bringing  no  sub- 
sequent progress  to  warrant  insistence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ypres  blow,  like 
those  of  the  French  last  year  at  Verdun, 
was  a  brilliant,  complete  and  rapid  achieve- 
ment of  a  local  objective;  it  gave  the 
British  an  admirable  position ;  it  turned 
the  Germans  out  of  one  of  the  best  posi- 
tions on  the  whole  front,  and  it  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  prisoners  and  guns  and  the 
demoralisation  of  a  section  of  the  enemy 
front — temporary,  but  of  permanent  moral 
value. 

Remember  that  the  British  have  now  to 
their  credit  a  long  series  of  local  successes. 
They  have  in  the  last  year  captured  at 
least  75,000  German  prisoners,  probably 
nearly  100,000,  with  a  loss  of  less  than 
10,000  prisoners  themselves.  They  have 
taken  between  400  and  500  guns  without 
losing  a  single  piece,  and  they  have  driven 
the  Gennans  back  at  all  points  when  they 
have  attacked.  They  have  established  an 
artillery  superiority  frankly  conceded  by 
the  Germans. 

And  here,  for  the  present,  it  would  seem 
the  western  situation  must  stand.  It  is 
waiting,  I  believe,  for  the  arrival  of  suffi- 
cient American  troops  to  give  the  Allies  in 
the  West  that  numerical  superiority  in 
reserves  necessary  to  bear  the  great  losses 
incident  to  a  general,  sustained  offensive 
like  the  Somme,  which  cost  the  British' 
and  the  French  not  l«5s  than  750,000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Germans  be 
tween  600,000  and  700,000. 

To  me  the  present  pause  means  that  t!he 
French  and  British  High  Commands  have 
definitely  laid  aside  all  thought  of  a  victory 
— a  decision — in  191 7  and  mean,  aside 
from  local  attacks  designed  to  improve  their 
positions  and  drive  the  Germans  out  of 
high  land  and  down  to  the  plain,  as  at 
Arras  and  Ypres,  to  await  another  year — 
and  America. 

This  means  that  the  British  are  satisfied 
that  the  submarine  menace  will  not  win  the 
war.  It  must  mean  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that,  despite  great  losses,  it  will 
not  bring  starvation  this  year  or  next.  It 
must  mean  that  the  Allies  believe  they  can 
face  the  hazards  of  another  year  of  war 
better  than  the  colossal  expense  in  lives 
and  an  effort  to  get  a  decision  this  year, 
with   Russia  out,   and  America  unready. 


Unless  all  signs  fail,  American  troops 
will  be  in  the  battle  line  when  the  real 
great  advance  begins.  The  arrival  of 
General  Pershing  in  France,  with  an 
American  division,  is  the  first  sign. 

But  it  will  be  a  case  of  many  divisions. 
We  should  have,  to  play  any  useful  part 
next  summer,  at  least  half  a  million  men 
on  the  western  line.  And  if  the  war  goes 
into  1 9 19— as  now  seems  probable — we 
shall  need  a  million.  For  this,  I  think, 
the  French  and  British  will  wait.  France, 
looking  to  the  future,  to  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  the  race,  can  make  no  more  great 
sacrifices.  Even  the  British  are  beginning 
to  face  the  problem  of  men.  When  we 
come  they  will  do  their  full  share,  but 
until  we  come  neither  will  dare  to  makf^ 
any  great  payments  in  human  life  for  small 
gains. 

II. — Russian  Puzzles. 

And  in  all  thi^  we  see  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Russian  collapse.  It  has  freed 
Germany's  eastern  armies  and  enabled  the 
Germans  to  meet  the  spring  storm  in  the 
West  and  survive.  It  has  enabled  Austria 
to  recall  many  divisions  and  check  the 
Italians  on   the   Carso. 

I    do    not    pretend    to    read    the    riddl 
which  is  the  Russian  situation  to-day.     But 
such  accounts  as  we  have  indicate  that  on 
the  merely  military  side  the  Russian  army 
has   been    disorganised    to   such    an   extent 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  it  will 
?avin  new  victories  this  year. 
.At^  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  of  late  been 
witten    about    the    French    Revolutionary 
armies,    and   this "  nonsense   has   given   rise 
to  the  notion  that   what  happened   in  the 
days  of  the  French  revolution  might  hap 
pen  now.     That  is,    that  like  the   French 
armies  the  Russians  might  win  great  vic- 
tories speedily. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Frendh  Revolution- 
ary armies  were  defeated  again  and  again 
for  a  long  period.  They  were  defeated  by 
much  smaller  professional  armies  of  their 
enemies  and  they  only  escaped  destruction 
because  Camot,  a  supreme  organising 
genius,  employed  conscription  and  con> 
tinned  to  turn  out  vast  numbers  of  men, 
who  slowly  learned  discipline  and  de- 
veloped commanders.  This  took  several 
years — the  progress  was  not  really  com- 
pleted when  Napoleon  appeared,  and  while 
)he  was  in  Egypt  the  Revolutionary  armies 
were  defeated  everywhere. 

Russian  armies  may  be  reorganised  in  a 
far  shorter  time  than  were  the  French,  but 
it  is  wholly  improbable  that  they  will  be 
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useful  this  year  or  efficient  next  in  the  best 
IX)ssible  political  circumstances — and  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  such  circum- 
stances will  exist  in  1918  or  19 19. 

The  Russian  Revolution  may  easily  turn 
out  to  be  the  greatest  single  incident  in  tTie 
present  war.  It  may  have  consequences  for 
human  progress,  it  may  bring  new  ideals 
and  new  ideas  which  will  change  the  world 
as  did  the  French.  It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  chaos  and  confusion  in  Russia 
and  eliminate  Russia  as  a  factor  in  foreign 
affairs  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  All  dis- 
cussion of  Russian  affairs  is  pure  guess- 
work. 

But  to  writers  on  the  military  situation 
the  Russian  puzzle  is  simple  in  the  extreme. 
The  Revolution  has  [)ut  the  Russian  army 
out  of  the  reckoning  for  a  long  time. 
Without  the  Russian  armv,  the  French, 
British,  and  Italian  forces  cannot  crusi 
Germany  and  Austria,  or,  if  they  can, 
it  will  only  be  at  a  cost  in  human  life 
which  will  have  an  effect  upon  all  these 
countries  for  generations. 

Before  this  task  the  three  western  allies 
in  Europe  have  paused.  They  are  assured 
now  of  the  aid  of  another  great  nation — 
greater  than  any  one  of  them  in  human 
reserves.  Since  Rus&ia  has  collapsed,  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  wait  for  the  Ameri- 
can arrival — and  this  is  the  reason  why. 
Europe  to-day  says  quite  frankly  that  the 
war  waits  upon  Ainerica — it  will  end  when 
we  are  able  to  take  a  ix>tent  role — to  send 
over  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  Western 
front. 

III.-^The  Third  Battle  of  Ypres. 

When  flie  French  made  their  splendid 
dash  from  Verdun  in  December  of  last 
year  it  was  explained  as  an  operation  to 
give  the  Verdun  garrison  "  more  air."  In 
a  sense  the  British  attack  at  Ypres  was  the 
same.  It  was  not  an  attempt  to  break 
the  German  lines;  it  was  not  a  sustained 
offensive  in  the  way  the  Somme  affair  was. 
It  was  purely  l<3cal  and  restricted — but 
it  compares  favourably  with  the  French 
exploit  at  Verdun,  which  was  .a  high- 
water  mark  in  scientific  warfare  of  the 
trench  type.. 

To  explain  this  British  "show,"  to  use 
the  term  of  the  British  army  for  a  military 
operation,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
familiar  story  of  the  other  Ypres  fights 
and  to  illustrate  it  I  have  drawm  the  ac- 
companying diagram.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  battle  of  Ypres,  that  is,  in  November, 
1 91 4,  the  British  occupied  a  very  wide 
circle  in  front  of  Ypre<?,  but  between  Ypres 
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and  Armentieres  the  Gt^rmans  had  driven 
in  a  deep  wedge  which  extended  westward  of 
the  ruined  villages  of  Messines  and  Wyts- 
chaete,  villages  lost  by  the  British  in  this 
battle. 

The  second  battle  of  Ypres,  'in  April, 
1 91 5,  did  not  much  affect  the  situation  on 
the  front  south  of  Ypres  to  Armentieres. 
On  the  north  the  British  were  forced  to 
retreat  materially  and  this  narrowed  the 
whole  salient.  But  the  fighting  was  north 
and  west,  and  with  very  little  change  the 
southern  and  eastern  lines  had  stood  since 
the  Prussian  guard  failed  in  its  supreme 
effort  in  November,   19 14. 

The  position  of  the  British  was,  on  their 
part,  difficult  in  the  extreme.  A  glance  at 
this  diagram  discloses  the  fact.  The  Ger- 
mans had  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the 
British  all  the  high  ground  from  the  point 
of  the  Ypres  salient  southward.  From  this 
-high  ground  they  had  direct  view  of  the 
two  roads  available  for  the  British  into  the 
salient,  the  Dickiburt  road  and  the  Poper- 
inghe  road. 

From  their  position  the  Germans  looked 
down  upon  the  rear  and  upon  the  lines  of 
communication  of  their  foes.  Entering 
Ypres  by  daylight  was  a  hazardous  feat 
and  automobiles  speeded  o\er  the  road 
under  shell  fire,  while  even  at  night  the 
roads  were  systematically  "watered." 
Ypres  itself  was  only  about  three  miles 
from  the  Germans  on  the  high  ground. 
Unwisely,  the  British  had  no  direct  vision 
behind  the  German  lines.  Their  observa- 
tion points  were  on  Mt.  Kemmel  and 
Schar|ienburg  Hill  southwest  of  Ypres. 
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Actually  the  German  position  'has  been 
accurately  described  as  resembling  the  tiers 
of  stadium  bencha^  from  which  an  audi- 
ence looks  down  u}X)n  a  football  game.  Like 
the  players  the  British  were  far  down,  but 
unlike  football  players  their  operations 
were  greeted  not  by  cheers  but  by  shells. 

On  the  whole  Western  front  Ypres  was 
the  worst  position.  And  because  of  this 
there" 'has  been  going  on  ever  since  Novem- 
ber, 1 9 14,  a  bitter  controversy  in  the 
British  army  as  to  w'hether  Ypres  should 
be  held  or  evacuated.  To  evacuate  it  and 
fall  back  to  the  ridge  which  has  Kemmel 
and  Scharpenburg  as  its  two  simimits  would 
be  to  get  out  of  a  bad  position,  costing 
many  casualties  a  week  and  having  no 
military  value,  and  to  stand  on  a  strong 
position  with  the  Germans  in  the  plain — 
for  they  would  have  to  follow  the  British 
retreat. 

As  in  the  case  of  Verdun  the  moral 
value  outweighed  the  military.  Because 
they  had  paid  so  much  to  ho^d  Ypres  the 
British  recognised  the  moral  victory  the 
Germans  would  w^in  by  laying  hands  ujjon 
the  ashes  of  the  old  Flemish  town— for 
of  Ypr<.-s  there  is  nothing  left  but  rive 
walls  of  the  old   town  gaol. 

So  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month  the  British  hung  on  at  Ypres.  The 
"  Wipers  "  salient,  as  the  British  call  it, 
was  held,  and  the  expense  in  life,  which 
was  great,  was  borne  by  the  successors  of 
that  little  regular  army,  the  flower  ^f 
which  sleeps  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  which 
were  just  beyond  the  German  lines. 

But  if  there  were  to  be  no  retreat,  then 
it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
change  of  front,  that  the  Germans  should 
l>e  pushed  off  the  highland  as  Nivelle  had 
pushed  them  back  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Douaumont  plateau  before  Verdun.  A  try 
had  been  made  in  flie  spring  of  191 5,  when 
Hill  No.  60  had  been  taken.  But  the 
German  attack  a  few  days  later  when 
''poison  gas"  was  first  employed,  had  so 
shaken  the  whole  British  line  that  Hill 
No.  60  had  been  given  up,  and  the  crest, 
little  more  than  a  mine  crator,  was  left  in 
German  hands. 

This  situation,  well  nigh  intolerable  for 
the  Britislh,  endured  right  down  to  June, 
1917.  The  Germans  in  all  this  time  con- 
centrated their  guns  on  the  British  lines 
of  communication  and  their  efforts  on  forti- 
fying the  high  ground,  the  Messines  Ridge 
of  the  despatches,  until  their  defences 
rivalled  those  of  Vimy  Ridge,  although  the 


hills  themselves  are  neither  as  hig5i  nor  a 
advantageous  for  inilitary  purpose. 

iSuch  was  the  situation  on  the  eve  of  the 
third  battle  of  Ypres,  ajid  all  preparation,, 
made  by  the  British  liad  t)e-en  made  und<^ 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans,  who  were  clearly 
cognisant  of  what  was  coming,  and  had 
every  opportunity  to  ])repare  and  every 
natural  advantage  in  their  favour. 

IV.    -The   Knd  of  the  Ypres   Salient 
Notwithstanding    all    the    warning    an 
opportunity,      the      Germans      were     over 
whelmed  by    tlie  British   artillery   fire   ai- 
swept    off    the .  Messines    Ridge  ,  far    mor 
rapidly   than  other    German    divisions   had 
lost  Vimy  Ridge.     Two  weeks  of  artillery 
preparation,    followed   on    the    moment   of 
attack    by    the    explosion    of    great    mines 
under  Hill  No.  60,  which  was  transform^ 
quite  literally   into   '^  Holt-   No.    60,"   pr. 
ceded  the  attack. 

Then,  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  the  British  sprang  forward  on  a  front 
of    nine   miles    from   the    point   of   Ypres 
Salient    almost   to   Armentieres,    and   in   a 
few  brief  hours  the  Germans  were  cleared 
off    the    Messines    Ridge    and    the   famous 
Yj)rf\s  Salient,  born  in  the  desperate  houi 
of  ^Octolxir,   1914,  when  a  handful  of  Bj 
tish  troops  saved  FAirope,  ceased  to  exist 
When    the    Br'tls<h    rush    was    over    tli 
new  line  ran  straight  south  from  the  point 
of  the  old  Salient,   from  the  east  side  of 
Hill  No.   60,  in  fact,  to  a  point  north  of 
Armentieres,    when    it    met    the    oW    line.. 
All  the  high  ground  of  the  ridge,  as  well 
as  the  ruins  of  Wytsdiaete  and   Messines, 
was  in  British  hands;  nearly  75oo.prisone-s 
and    about   fifty   guns   wei^    also   gathere'i 
in,  and  the  British  casualties  were  compai 
■  tively  slight. 

Instead  of  sitting  in  the  stadium  seat 
a^nd  looking  down  on  their  foes  the  Ger- 
mans were  now  in  the  plain ;  they  no 
longer  had  a  direct  vision  at  the  Ypres 
roads.  More  than  this,  their  position  was 
made  difficult  because  they  were  enclosed 
on  thret^  sides;  tow^ard  the  west  by  the 
British  front,  toward  the  north  by  the 
Ypres-Comines  canal,  toward  the  south  by 
the  I>ys  River. 

The  next  few  days  following  the  sweep 
British  patrols  pushed  forward  almost  to 
the  Lys  at  Warneton,  and  there  was  no 
German  reaction  before  that  \Vhich  slowed 
down  the  British  offensive  after  the  taking 
of  the  Vimy  Ridge  and  the  Monchy 
plateau  along  the  Scarpe.  Actually  the 
battle  was  over  in  a  day — -like  the  Verdun 
operation.        All     the     British     sought     to 
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achieve  had  been  achieved  and  they  now 
ix)s«essed  all  the  advantageous  positions 
in  the  Ypres  sector,  as  they  had  seized 
similiar  jx^sitions  l>efore  Arr^s. 

A  local  retirement  of  the  Germans  Ix- 
hind  the  Lvs  River  and  the  Comines  Canal 
is  suggested  by  despatches  ns  I  write  these 
lines,  but  it  will  have  only  local  meaning. 
Tt  will  not  mean  any  new  threat  to  Lille  ; 
it  will  not  mean  any  ojxniing  for  a  further 
British  drive.  The  work  of  the  First 
British  Army,  commanded  by  General 
Plumer,  was  (complete  when  its  divisions 
had  reached  the  frx>t  of  the  eastern  slopes 
^^f  the  Messines  Ridge. 

Ikar  in  minil  again  that  the  purix>ses  of 
rue  attack  were  purely  local — that  the 
British,  for  reasons  which  T  have  indicate?:!, 
desired  some  ground  held -by  the  Germans 
and  in  jx>pular  vernacular  "  went  and  took 
it,"  and  the  meaning  of  the  Third  Battle 
of  Ypres  is  patent.  It  was  a  defensive- 
offensive — as  such  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  whole  war.  But  it  was  nothing 
more  and  to  interpret  it  as  an  attempt  to 
^r^-ak  the  German  lines  or  to  get  to  Lille 
I  believe,  tojmisinterpret  it  absolutely. 

V. ^KlNG    CONSTANTINE    GOES. 

The  abdication  of  Constantine  in  mid- 
]nne  surprised  few  familiar  with  recent 
events.  Actually  the  fate  of  the  Kaiser's 
brother-in-law  was  sealed  when  the  Ger- 
mans failed  to  come  south  after  their  Rou- 
manian trium])hs  of  last  year.  To  these 
triumphs  the  Hellenic  king  had  contributed. 
His   threat   in   the   rear  of    Sarrail's   army 

^  had  prevented  it  from  penetrating  into 
Serbian  Macedonia.  He  had  surrendered 
Kavala  an<l  the  whole  Trans-Struma  dis- 
tri<'t  to  the  Bulgarsj  he  -ha*!  turned  over 
them  guns  and  munitions. 
Probably,  he  planned  also  lo  strike  Sar- 
rail  while  German  troops,   led  by  Macken- 

,  sen,  came  south  against  Salonika,  but 
Mackensen  did.  not  come,  and.  Constantine 
was  left  to  face  the  foes  whose  defeat  he 
had  sought.  Always,  thereafter,  his  fate 
was  sealed. 

But  to  the  last  he  found  a  strong  sup- 
porter in  the  Tsar,  and  only  when  the  Rus- 

■   sian  Revolution  removed  this  sovereign  was 

4-  Constantine  actually  friendless.  Some  day 
the  story  of  the  Greek  episode  will  supply 
one  of  the  amazing  royal  romances  of  his- 
tory. Originally,  when  Constantine  be- 
trayed Serbia,  the  French  sought  his  re- 
moval, but  certain  royal  families  objected. 

When    Lloyd    George   came    into    power 
British  influence  joined  French  in  seeking 


the  removal  of  Constantine,  but  Russia's 
veto  hehl.  At  the  Rome  Conference,  last 
winter,  Italy  joined  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  then  came  the  Russian  Revolution 
and  now  Constantine  has  abdicated,  his 
eldest  son  has  been  eliminated,  and  Alexan- 
der— pro-ally,  not  pro-German — has  sue 
ceeded  to  the  throne. 

The  time  has  passed  when  such  a  change 
would  materially  affect  the  eastern  cam- 
]iaign.  Granted  that  a  new  election  brings 
Venizelos  back  to  jx>\ver,  it  will  be  years 
l)efore  the  Greek  army,  still  filled  with 
Offici-rs  loyal  to  Constantine,  or  under 
German  influence,  can  be  reorganised,  and 
j)tit  into  the  field,  and  even  then  it  will 
not  numlx^r  mon'  than  250,000  men  at 
best. 

Conceivabl)  Alexander  will  in  the  end 
y>rove  an  experirrient  as  unfortunate  as  all 
f)revious  Allied  experiments  in  Greece — but 
if  he  stands  with  the  Allies  there  will  be  an 
end  of  anxiety  and  danger  due  to  the  threat 
of  an  attack  in  the  rear ;  the  Allied  posi- 
tion in  the  Balkans  will  be  established 
firmly;  Greece  will  become,  like  Portugal, 
a  minor  ally  of  the!  enemies  of  Germany. 

But  will  Greece  be  saved  by  the  change? 
To-day  Italy  has  overrun  Hellenic  Epirus.- 
Janina  was  oc<^upiafl  last  month.  At  the 
Rome  conference  Sonina  talked  to  Briand 
of  Italian  claims  upon  Corsica.  Last  win- 
ter Italy  annexed  Rhodes  and  the  Dode- 
cane^us,  the  Twelve  Islands  01  the  Eastern 
Aegean.  Gn«k  by  ymw  liisimv.  and  aspira- 
tion. 

ljnli>s  (ircecc  lin<U  .1  pi>\vt:iful  champion 
now,  .she  may  lose  much  that  is  hers  by 
every  right  invoked  by  the  Allies  in  this 
war. 

Venizelos,  it  seems,  is  the  one  man  cap- 
able of  saving  Greece.  He  has  been  sacri- 
{iceid  'by  Allied  blundering?  We  shall 
};robably  see  Ijefore  .long.  As  it  stands 
Greece  has  lost  Epirus  and  the  Kavala  dis- 
tricts, the  Salonika  district  is  held  by  Sar- 
rail's army,  and  several  Aegean  islands  are 
occupied  by  Allied  forces. 

Of  Constantine  it  is  fair  to  say  that, 
having  to  choose  betwen  two  rival  groups, 
he  made  his  decision  for  the  Germans  not 
merely  because  of  relationship,  but  because 
he  l^elieved— German-trained  soldier  that 
he  was — that  the  Germans  would  win. 
He  believed  his  safety,  the  safety  of  his 
country,  was  more  important  than  nne 
ix>ints  of  honour. 

The  bitterness  in  Allied  capitals  against 
Constantine — the  "  Tino  ''  of  the  cartoonists 
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and  paragraphers — has  been  very  great. 
Certainlv  he  has  not  been  an  heroic  figiue 
or  played  a  splendid  role.  Yet  tliose  who 
have  dealt  with  him  have  shown  neither 
intelligence  nor  decision.  His  going  is  now 
little  more  than  a  sordid  minor  tragedy. 

And  with  the  minor  tragedy  of  the  King 
there  is  the  greater  tragedy  of  the  race.^ 
To  Greece  the  Allies  offered  Smyrna  and 
that  Asiatic  littoral — Hellenic  by  race  since 
the  far-off  days  when  a  Persian  King  came 
to  Marathon  because  of  Greek  settlements 
on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  To  this 
proffer  Britain  added  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
also  Greek  by  race.  Here  w^as  the  promise 
of  the  Greece  that  for  centuries  had  liv^'d 
in  Hellenic  hearts.  This  has  gone  to  dust 
and  ashes  now.  Perhaps  the  Greece  of 
1 914  may  be  saved.  More  cannot  now 
he  hoped  for,  even  if  Venizelos  comes  back 
and  wins. 

But,  as  I  said  earlier  in  191 7,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Balkan  field  will  see  any  great 
activity  this  year.  Russia's  collapse  has 
relieved  Bulgar  divisions ;  German  and 
Austrian  stiffening  remains  and  Sarrail's 
army  is  not  strong  enough  to  risk  a  general 
offensive  from  the  Gulf  of  Valona  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Struma. 

VI. — Italy. 

Last  month  saw  the '*  beginning  of  an 
Italian  offensive  on  the  Julian  front.  Be- 
tween Gorizia  and  the  sea  this  oj>eration 
became  the  most  considerable  of  Italian 
efforts  and  British  heavy  artillery  contri- 
buted to  initial  successes.  Most  of  these 
successes  the  better  part  of  the  several 
square  miles  of  difficult  territory  gained, 
were  retained  when  the  Austrians  launched 
a  heavy  counter  attack. 

But  under  this  attack  the  Italian  advance 
stopped  as  the  British  had  between  Lens 
and  BuUecourt  on  the  Arras  front.  Men 
and  guns  were  taken— nearly  30,000  pris- 
oners in  all.  But  the  Austrians  claimed 
an  equal  bag  of  prisoners,  and  by  the  first 
days  of  June  it  was  plain  that  Trieste  was 
not  in  immediate  danger  and  the  Italian 
effort  was  over — for  the  time  being. 

The  Austrian  counter-offensive  was  made 
ix>ssible  by  the  Russian  situation.  Divi- 
sion after  division  of  troops  arrived  from 
the  Galician  front  and  these  new  divisions, 
arriving  when  the  first  strength  of  the 
Italian  blow  was  spent,  turned  the  scale. 
Austria  was  still  able  to  find  men  to  halt 
Italy — as  Germany  had  found  men  to 
check  both   French  and  British  attempts. 

As  I  write  these  lines  there  is  the  report 
of  a  fresh   Italian  effort  along  the  Tren- 


tino  fronts — ^small  but  interesting  gains. 
Yet.  I  do  not  think  this  is  more  than  an 
effort  to  forestall  an  Austro-German  attack 
later  in  the  year  by  the  Trentino,  an  attack 
like  that  made  by  the  Austrians  alone  in 
the  Verdun  tune  and  pushed  across  the 
Italian  frontier,  almost  to  the  Venetian 
Plain.  In  my  judgment  such  an  offensive 
will  be  made  by  the  Central  Powers,  later 
in  the  summer,  if  they  can  possibly  risk 
it.  It  will  be  a  bid  for  a  moral  victory 
like  that  achieved  in  Roumania  last  year. 
It  will  be  designed  to  counter-act  the  effect 
of  local  defeats  in  France,  and  it  will 
seek  to  give  Germany  new  prestige  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  campaign  for  peace  which 
will  certainly  come  with  the  snow. 

There  is  also  a  profound  German  con- 
viction that  a  regtl  Italian  disaster  would 
lead  to  an  Italian  Revolution,  like  the  Rus- 
sian and  having  equally  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  foes  of  the  Central  Powers. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  solid 
basis  for  such  a  conviction — but  it  exists 
and  will— I  am  satisfied — be  acted  upon 
if  Germany  feels  able  to  strike  in  autumn. 

VII. — 1918    OR    1919. 

I  had  hoped  to  discuss  in  this  article  the 
growing  conviction  in  Euroi>e  that  next 
year  will  not  see  the  end  of  the  war.  A 
year  ago  I  told  my  readers,  here,  that  the 
best  judgment  in  Europe  regarded  a  four 
years'  war  as  certain.  No  one  in  Paris 
or  London,  or  for  that  matter  in  Washing- 
ton, now  well  informed,  expects  the  war 
will  be  shorter  than  four  years. 

But  1919  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  a  possibility.  The  relief  that  Ameri- 
can aid  is  indispensable  to  a  real  defeat 
of  Germany  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
belief  that  America  cannot  be  ready  next 
year,  and  we  shall  take  as  long  as  the 
British  to  get  large  and  well-equipped 
armies  to  France.  The  Battle  of  the 
Sorhme  opened  just  twenty-three  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war. 
Tw^enty-three  months  from  April  of  this 
year  would  mean  March,  191 9.  And  it 
was  only  at  the  Somme  that  the  '*  new  " 
British  armies  began — it  took  another  year 
to  learn  the  lesson  w^hich  has  made  the 
victories  of  Arras  and  Third  Ypres  pos- 
sible. 

At  all  events  one  can  no  longer  say  that 
an  extension  of  the  war  to  and  through  the 
sunmier  of  19 19  is  impossible  or  highly 
improbable.  And  this  is  unmistakable 
proof  of  how  far  we  have  travelled  since: 
1914. 
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Q.— Could  you  tell  me  whether  the  state- 
ments made  by  Bolton  Hail  in  his  ar- 
ticle in  "  Thrift  "  concerning  German 
efficiency  are  correct? 

A. — You  mean  that  one  in  which  he 
stated  "  Germany's  mortality  of  infants 
under  one  year  is  the  highest  of  any  civi- 
lised country  except  Russia.  It  is  one-third 
more  than  the  average  of  careless,  dirty 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  over  three  times  more 
than  that  of  New  Zealand."  This  state- 
ment is  incorrect.  The  infantile  mortality 
is  high  in  the  German  Empire,  147  per 
thousand  births  registered,  but  it  is  nothing 
like  one-third  more  than  the  average  of 
Spain  or  Italy,  for  the  infantile  mortality 
in  the  former  is  158  per  thousand,  in  the 
latter  130.  In  Japan  the  rate  is  160,  in 
Roumania  202,  in  European  Russia  248, 
and  in  Chile  332.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  108,  and  in  New  Zealand  59,  so  that 
Mr.  Hall  is  not  quite  as  far  out  in  his 
statement  concerning  New  Zealand  as  he 
is  with  regard  to  the  other  figures. 

Q.— Mr.  Hall  says  that  there  are  an  im- 
mense number  of  poor  in  Berlin.  is 
that  so? 

A. — There  are  a  great  number  of  poor 
{>eople  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that,  although  there  are  no  disgrace- 
ful slum  districts  as  ift  London  or  Glas- 
gow, the  poor  find  refuge  in  the  back  pre- 
mises and  cellars  of  the  handsome  houses 
where  dwell  the  well-to-do.  Mr.  Hall 
gives  as  an  instance  of  the  poverty  in  the 
German  capital,  that,  according  to  the  re- 
\x)Tt  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Home- 
less, issued  in  191 5,  151,000  people  were 
cared  for  by  that  one  charity.  Obviously 
that  particular  year  referred  to,  1914,  was 
not  a  normal  year,  as  during  five  months 
thereof  the  breadwinners  of  almost  all 
Berlin  families  had  been  sent  to  the  war. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  comparison  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  with  regard  to  poverty,  be- 
cause the  German  laws  which  long  ago  in- 
troduced compulsory  insurance  of  all  the 
humbler  workers  within  the  German  Em- 
pire and  gave  them,  when  incapacitated  by 
sickness,  accident  or  old  age,  an  absolute 
r:p;ht  to  pecuniary  assistance,  have  greatly 
reduced  pauperism.  As  against  Mr.  Hall's 
151,000  homeless  p)eople  in  Berlin  it -would 
be  possible  to  cite  the  fact  that  in  191 1  the 
number  of  absolute  paupers  in  receipt  of 


relief      in     the      United      Kingdom      was 
1,069,194. 

Q.—fAr.  Hall  states  that  two-thirds  of  the 
German  people  escape  income  tax  be- 
cause those  in  receipt  of  less  than 
£45  a  year  are  exempted.     Is  that  so? 

A. — It  is  certainly  surprising  to  learn 
that  only  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many earn  less  than  £45  a  year.  One 
would  have  imagined  that  the  proportion 
would  have  been  much  larger.  If  what 
Mr.  Hall  says  is  correct,  we  have  to  assume 
that  20,000,000  Germans  are  in  receipt  of 
/'.45  or  more  per  annum  !  The  -tfcr  capita 
annual  revenue  in  Great  Britain  is  ;£5o, 
and  obviou&ly  the  bulk  of  the  people  must 
be  getting  less.  Some  idea  of  the  num- 
bers can  loe  obtained  from  the  returns  of 
taxable  income.  The  total  number  of 
persons  who  paid  tax  on  their  indi- 
vidual incomes  in  191 2  was  1,116,000. 
All  who  had  ;6i6o  or  more  a  year 
had  to  make  a  return.  From  this  we 
see  that  not  one-fortieth  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  taxable  incomes  ? 
Statistics  show  that  of  the  6,500,000  per- 
sons employed  in  trades  in  Great  Britain, 
3,685,000  were  receiving  less  than  ;£^o  a 
year.  Further,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
very  few  women  have  taxable  incomes,  and 
women  outnumber  men  in  England.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Hall  has  made  a  mistake,  as  he 
also  most  obviously  does  when  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  German  tax- 
payers have  less  than  ;^45  a  y^ar,  .  he  al- 
ready having  asserted  that  they  are  not  tax- 
payers at  all  until  they  are  in  receipt  of 
-£4^  per  annum  !  It  does  not  incline  us  to 
believe  his  figures  when  we  find  that 
though  he  bases  them  on  the  Prussian  rate 
of  income  tax,  he  refers  always  to  Ger- 
many. Bavaria  and  the  other  States  have 
different  income  exemptions. 

Q.— How  many  people  in  Australia  pay  In- 
come tax? 

A. — When  the  tax  was  levied  on  incomes 
of  ;^i56  and  over,  only  235,000  assess- 
ments were  made.  One  person  in  every 
twenty-five,   therefore,   paid  income  tax. 

Q.— Mr.  Hall  goes  on  to  say  that  whilst 
wages  are  lower  in  Germany,  rent,  food 
and  fuel  are  higher,  is  he  wrong  here, 
too? 

A. — There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the 
first  statement,    biit    the    latter    has    been 
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seriously  questioned.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, though,  that  the  Germans  work 
longer  hours  than  do  the  British,*  so  that 
in  the  day  they  may  earn  as  high 
wasres  as  do  those  who  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Hall  goes  on  to 
prove  the  fact  that  conditions  are  very 
bad  in  Germany  by  stating  that  very  many 
Germans  emigrate.  "  People,"  he  says. 
''  do  not  emigrate  except  to  better  their 
conditions."  That  is  a  boomerang  sort  of 
argument,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
emigration  from  Germany  has  not  ap-. 
proached  that  from  Great  Britain  for  very 
many  years.  In  1910,  618,000  ^i^eople 
emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  average  for  the  five  preceding  years 
was  over  500,000.  In  1910,  the  emigrants 
from  the  German  Empire  numbered  25,531. 
During  the  five  preceding  years  the 'average 
was  alx>ut  25,000  per  year.  If, -therefore, 
we  accept  emigration  as  a  gauge  of  bad 
home  conditions  we  are  forced  to  assimii^ 
that  these  were  worse  in  Great  Britain 
than  in   Germany. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  whether  naturalised 
Germans  would  be  compelled  to  join 
the  forces  in  case  conscription  became 
law? 

A. — This  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
terms  of  the  law.  Naturalised  persons  of 
enemy  origin  might  be  either  excluded  or 
included  at  the  will  of  the  Parliament. 

Q.  -How  many  of  the  present  Federal  Min- 
isters were   bom   in    Australia? 

A. — Seven  were  bom  in  Australia,  and 
four  were  not. 


Mr.    Hus-hes   was  born 

Mr.    Cook 

Mr.    Glynn  ,, 

Mr.    Webster  ,, 

Senator  Pearce       ,, 

Sir  John  Forrest 

Mr.    Watt 

Mr.   Jensen  ,, 

Mr.    Groom  ,, 

Senator  Millen        ,, 

Senator  Russell 


in  Wales. 
England. 
Ireland. 
Enffland. 
South  Australia. 
West   Australia. 
Victoria. 
Victoria. 
Queensland. 
N.S.W. 
Victoria. 


Q.— I  have  been  rejected  several  times  for 
milit'^ry  service  on  account  of  my  eye- 
sight. If  conscription  came  into  force 
would  fie  certificate  I  was  given  by 
th3  Medical  Referee  Board  hold  good, 
or  would  I  have  to  be  examined  again? 

A. — It  is  probable  that,  in  the  event  of 
conscription  being  introduced  here,  you 
would  have  to  undergo  another  medical 
examination.  In  England  certificates  of 
medical  unfitness,  which  has  been  obtained 
before  August,  191 5,  were  regarded  as 
exempting  a  man  from  service  when  con- 


scription was  introduced,  but  some  months 
after  the*,  i^ompulsory  system  was.  intro- 
duced this  regulation  was  rescinded,  and 
everyone  of  military  age  had  to  report  and 
undergo  another  medical  examination.  It 
would  probably  be  the  same  in  Australia. 
When  the  single  men  were  called  up  last 
October,  previous  rejection  for  service  in 
the  Expeditionary  Forces  did  not  prevent 
the  despatch  of.  men  into  camp. 

Q.— Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  so  great  a 
proportion  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  men 
called  up  in  the  Unit8d  States  should 
ask  for  exemptions? 

A.  —  It  seems  a  very  high  ligure,  but 
much  depends  on  whether  married  men 
were  included  in  this  draft  or  not.  Ap- 
j^arently  they  are,  and  although  exempted 
from  service  they  would  hav<'  to  make  ap- 
plication for  that  exemption,  just  as  many 
exempted  in  the  Commonw-ealth  had  to 
make  application  when  they  were  called  up 
last  October.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
returns  of  the  enrolment  of  single  men  in 
Australia  whether  the  unfit  had  to  apply 
for  exemption  as  w^ell  as  the  fit.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  which  were  officially  issued 
on  November  5th,   1916,  are  interesting:  — 

Total  number  reported 183,592 

Total   number   examined    171,158 

Fit  ...    ...    ...   ...  88,323 

Unfit ••  48,340 

Doubtful   ...  ...    27,414 

Temporarily  unfit     7, 081 

Number  of  exemptions  claimed  81,486 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  if  only 
the  fit  men  were  required  to  apply  for 
exemptions,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
single  men  in  Australia,  who  were  liable 
for  service,  considered  themselves  exemp- 
table.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  exemptions 
had  to  be  asked  for  by  the  unfit  as  well 
as  the  fit,  apparently  44  per  cent,  made 
application.  Had  the  married  men  been 
called  up  as  well,  and  had  it  been  neces- 
sary for  them  to  formally  apply  for  exemp- 
tion on  the  ground  of  being  married,  the 
percentage  of  those  demanding  exemption 
would,    of   course,    have   been   far   higher. 

Q.— -Did  the  American  loan  actually  realise 
£2,000,000,000? 

A. — 'No,  it  realised  two  thousand  million 
dollars,  or  as  the  American's  say,  two 
billion  dollars.  The  loan  was,  therefore, 
for  slightly  over  ;£40o,ooo,ooo— not  a  very 
great  sum  nowadays.  It  is,  however,  the 
first  great  loan  that  has  been  raised  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Americans  are 
naturally  tremendously  pleased  at  the  rais- 
ing of  it.  Both  England  and  Germany 
have  raised  far  more  money  in  single  loans 
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than  tills,  and  in  l)Oth  countries  more  thim 
t, 000,000  people  subscribed — this  was  the 
number  of  people  who  subscribed  to  the 
American  loan.  Actually  the  amount  re- 
quired had  not  been  obtained  up  to  a  couple 
of  days  before  the  lists  were  closed,  but 
;i  very  lively  advertising  campaign  brought 
in  all  the  money  wanted  at  the  last 
moment.  Only  3I  per  cent,  is  being  paid 
by  the  American  Government,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that,  when  the  next 
loan  comes  to  be  raised,  the  interest  will 
he  increased,  and  holders  of  the  present 
i  sue,  like  those  in  the  first  and  second 
'hitish  loans,  will  be  able  to  transfer  into 
later  ones  on  very  favourable  terms. 

Q.— In  a  recent  cabfe  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Merriman  was  the  Prime  Minister 
of  South  Africa.     Is  this  a  fact? 

A. — No,  the  Prime  Minister  is  General 
Louis  Botha.  Mr.  Merriman  was  Premier 
of  the  State  of  Cape  Colony  before 
I'ederation,  but  has  never  been  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Opposition  in  th(? 
Federal  Parliament. 

Q.— Has  Japan  even  offered  to  send  an 
army  to  Europe  to  help  the  Allies? 

A. — 'It  has  been  freely  asserted  that  such 
an  offer  was  made,  and  that  various  condi- 
tions were  attached  thereto,  but  no  official 
statement  has  been  issued  on  the  subject. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  many  German 
soldiers  are  on  the   Eastern  front? 

A. — No  dt;iinite  particulars  are  available, 
but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  num- 
ber there  was  never  less  than  a  million.  It 
is  usually  assumed  that  about  a  million  and 
a  half  German  soldiers  are  tied  to  the 
Eastern  front.  It  may  be -that  whilst  the 
"  separate  truce "  existed  the  numbers 
there  were  greatly  reduced.  It  is  some- 
times suggested  that  only  half  a  million 
men  were  left  to  guard  the  Russian  front, 
but  it  is  imi)robable  that  there  were  ever 
fewer  than  750,000.  The  Austrians  are 
said  to  have  half  a  million  on  the  Italian 
front,  but  during  the  recent  Italian  offen- 
sive they  probably  increased  that  number 
to  at  least  750,000.  They  have  troops  in 
Serbia  and  Albania,  and  also  in  Rou- 
mania.  Their  main  body  is,  however,  con- 
centrated in  Galicia.  Assuming  that  alto- 
gether they  have  three  million  men  in  the 
field  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  more 
than  half  that  number  are  facing  the  Rus- 
sians. We  have  to  remember,  however, 
that  the  statements  regarding  the  numbers 
of  Germans  or  Austrians  on  any  front  are 


all  estimates,  and  usually  estimates  made 
by  Allied  commanders  and  experts. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  about  the  number  of 
adherents  to  the  different  religions  of 
the  world? 

A. — There  are  estimati-d  to  be  in  the 
world  : —  • 

Roman  Catholics                 ...  272,860,000 

Greek    Catholics     120,000,000 

Protestants  171,650,000 

Jews  12,200,000 

Mohammedans    222,000,006 

Buddhists  •••  ...         ...   138,000,000 

Hindus  ...    210,500,000 

Confucianists     and    Taoists  300,000,000 

Shintoists  25,000,000 

Artimists   158.000,000 

Miscellaneous  15,000,000 

That  is  to  say,  of  a  total  of  1,646,000.000 
roughly  two-thirds  are  non-Christian  and 
one-third   Christian. 

Q.— Has  not  Australia  lost  millions  of  tax- 
able wealth  by  the  purchase  of  its  pro- 
duce by  the  Imperial   Government? 

A. — No,  such  commandeering  might 
have  affected  the  taxable  wealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, had  there  been  plenty  of  shipping 
available,  but  as  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  worth  of  Australian  products  are 
stored  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  cannot 
be  sent  overseas,  but,  nevertheless,  have 
been  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  Im- 
perial Government,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  taxable  'wealth  of  Australia  has 
been  increased,  not  decreased  by  the  pur- 
chase of  produce  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

Q.— What  was  the  total  grain  production  of 
the  world  last  year? 

A.— ^Excluding  the  crops  of  enemy  nations, 
particulars  of  which  are  not  available,  the 
total  production  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats 
and  maize  in  the  nortliern  and  southern 
hemispheres  in  the  year  191 6- 17  amounted 
to  243,321,414  tons,  a  decrease  of 
5O' 7955383  tons,  compared  with  1915,  and 
19,145,481  tons  less  than  the  average  for  the 
five  years  19T1-1915,  the  percentage  decline 
being  in  each  case  1-7.3  ^^'^^  7-3  respectively, 

Q.— Are  illuminated  advertising  signs  per- 
mitted In  Great  Britain? 

A. — With  the  pur}X)se  of  checking  the 
consumption  of  gas  and  electricity  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  unnecessary  lighting,  the 
British  Home  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Coal  Controller,  made  an  Order 
(The  Advertisement  Lig'hts  Order,  No.  478, 
dated  May  22),  prohibiting  altogether  the 
use  of  sky  signs  and  other  illuminated  ad- 
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vertisements,  and  lights  outside  or  at  the 
entrances  to  s^hops  or  theatres,  cinemas,  and 
other  places  of  amusement,  excepting  such 
as  may  have  been  approved  by  the  police 
as  necessary  for  the  safety'  of  the  public. 
The  prohibition  applies  at  all  hours,  before 
or  after  dark.  The  Order  also  prohibits 
the  retention  of  the  interior  lighting  of  shop 
windows  after  the  shops  are  closed  for  the 
serving  of  customers. 

Q.— On  what  date  were  Bosnia  and   Herze- 
govina formally  annexed  by   Austria? 

A. — It  was  done  in  October,  1908, 
shortly  after  the  granting  of  a  democratic 
government  to  the  Turks.  The  provinces 
had  l}een  in  Austro-Hungarian  possession 
since  1878,  when  the  Powers,  at  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  forced  the  Russians  to  agree  to  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  Balkans  from 
that  arrived  at  when  the  Treaty  of  Stefano 
was  concluded  beween  Turkey  and  Russia 
at  the  end  of  the  war  between  those  two 
countries. 

Q.— Was  this  annexation  agreed  to  by  the 
other  signatory  Powers? 

A. — ^No.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  issuer! 
a  rescript  annexing  the  two  provinces  with- 
out consulting  the  other  Powers  who  were 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  ex- 
cuse given  for  the  annexation  was  that  a 
regenerated  Turkey  might  demand  the  re- 
trocession of  these  two  provinces,  and  Aus- 
tria would  thereby  lose  the  advantage  of 
all  the  improvements  she  had  carried  out  in 
these  nominally  Turkish  possessions.  The 
situation  was  not  unlike  that  in  Egypt.  The 
Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina was  supposed  to  have  lasted  only 
until  law  and  order  had  been  restored  and 
the  people  were  able  to  govern  themselves, 
just  as  British  occupation  of  Egypt  was 
supposed  to  last  only  until  the  countrv  had 
been  put  financially  on  itsjegs,  and  the 
people  w^re  able  to  control  their  own  af- 
fairs. Austria  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
development  of  the  provinces,  just  as  Eng- 
land had  done  for  Egypt,  and  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  all  the  benefit  from  this 
developmental  work. 

Q.— What    did    the    Austrlans    do    for    the 
people    of    these    provinces? 

A. — Probably  in  no  other  country  has  the 
State  done  so  much  to  foster  native  indifs- 
tries.  The  Austrians  established  govern- 
ment vineyards  where  the  peasants  could 
learn  the  h^st  methods  of  vine  culture,  and 
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wine  making;  they  supiported  model  farms 
throughout  the  country  where  lessons  were 
given  in  up-to-date  agriculture;  they  ran  a 
great  State  tobacco  factory  at  Sarajevo, 
and  the  industries  of  carpet  weaving  and 
inlaying  with  gold  and  silver  were  taught 
in  special  State  schools  which,  for  a  long 
time,  were  not  self-supporting.  In  addi- 
tion the  Government  put  railwavs  and  roads 
through  the  country,  developed  the  salt  and 
the  coal  mines,  and  started  sugar  mills  and 
mineral  oil  refineries. 

Q.— Have  the  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina any  control  in  the  government 
of  their  own  country? 

A. — They  did  not  during  the  occupation 
from  1878  to  1908,  but  undef  the  constitu- 
tion granted  the  country  in  19 10  a  Diet 
was  formed,  consisting  of  92  members,  of 
whom  72  are  elected  on  a  limited  suffrage. 
The  seats  are  allotted  as  follow  : — Serbs, 
31;  Mohammedans,  24;  Croates,  16; 
Jews,   I. 

Q.— How  large  Is  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina? 

A. — It  is  19,702  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  19 10  was  1,898,000.  There  are 
549,000  Mohammedans,  343,000  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Croato-Serbians  are  most 
numerous  in  the  population,  and  thev  are 
Greek  Orthodox  Christians. 

Q.— What   Is   the   present  exchange   of   the 
rouble? 

A. — In  ordinary  times  the  exchange  on 
London  is  94.57  roubles  to  /?io.  On  June 
15th  it  was  207  roubles  to  ;£io.  That  is 
to  say,  that  the  value  of  the  rouble  has 
fallen  by  considerably  more  than  half 
since  the  war  began. 

Q.— What  is  the  exchange  of  the  franc  and 
the  lire? 

A. — On  June  15th  the  exchange  was 
27.36  francs  to  jQi  ;  in  ordinary  times  the 
exchange  is  25.22  francs  to  ^i.  On  the 
same  date  the  exchange  for  lires  was 
33-75  to  jQi,  whereas  in  pre-war  davs  it 
was  the  same  as  for  the  franc,  viz.,  25.32' 
lires  to  £1. 

Q.— What   is   the   price   at   which    Treasury 
bills  are  being  sold  in  England? 

A. — Three  months'  bills  average  £^^ 
1 6s.,  that  is  to  say,  you  can  buy  ^100 
worth  of  Treasury  bills,  redeemable  for 
^100  in  three  months'  time,  for  -C.qZ  i6s. 
The  average  for  six  months'  bills  was  ]£g^ 
IIS.,  and  for  twelve  months'  bills  it  was 
£9$  2S. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  mails 
there  are  but  few  British  and  other  Euro- 
pean cartoons  in  the  following  pages.  For- 
tunately plenty  of  American  journals  are 
reaching  Australia  and  cartoonists  in  the 
United  States  are  doing  splendid  work 
just  now. 

David  I^w  is  always  inimicable  when  he 
caricatures  the  Prime  Minister,  and  once  more 
this  fine  cartoonist  hits  off  the  real  situa- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  with  cruel  ac- 
curacy, In  previous  issues  I  have  urged 
that  the  National  Government  should 
frankly  abandon  the  battle  cry  which  won 
it  victory  at  the  polls,  stop  pretending  about 
winning  the  war  and  instead  get  busy 
organising  Australia  for  the  inevitable 
deluge  when  the  war  is  over,  Mr.  Low  puts 
the  same  idea  far  ttiov^  nl.Mnn^vjmiHv. 


Naturally  many  cartoonists  touch  on  the- 
Russian  question.  Some  of  the  Americans 
are  especially  good. 

De  Amsterdammer  shows  Russia  as  Her- 
cules and  suggests  that  peace  is  Pleasure, 
the  voluptuous  lady  who  urged  him  to  fol- 
low her  and  war,  that  lady  with  the  "  soft 
and  gentle  face,"  whose  name  was  Virtue,, 
and  who  in  the  end  prevailed  on  him  to- 
follow  her  counsels.    - 

The  New  York  World  gives  us  a  picture 
of  the  mujik  taking  his  first  steps  in 
self-government  advised  by  Democracy,. 
Anarchy  and  German  intrigue.  The 
Duluth  Tribune  suggests  the  difficulties 
those  in  charge  of  the  Russian  war  machine 
have  to  meet. 
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PATCHING  THE   DRUM. 
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A  HQU- 


Dc  A  Illicit'  I  aaiiiiuer.\ 


THE    CHOICE   OP   HERCULES. 
Russia  at  the  Crossroads. 
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News-Tri'bune.] 


[Duluth. 


World.]  [New  York. 

FIRST  STEPS   IN   SELF-GOVERixmiiiNT. 


HAVING  A  LITTLE   TROUBLE  JUST   WHEN   HE 
WAS  WITHIN  SIGHT  OF  EASY  GOxx.d. 


Striid't^'  lii'Vicir.    tSlSfir. 
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Inquirer.]  lir'^uiadopma,. 

WHICH    WAY    DOE-S    TilK    WIND    BLOv?^? 

peace  whilst  he  hides  a  dagger  behind  his 
back.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  depicts 
lihe  Bear  as  a  weathercock  with  an  uncer- 
tain wind  blowing. 


n  UidoA 


aODD   xVDVICE. 

'  Bo    careful,    Madam. 


[Bologna. 


The  Donkey  :  "  Bo  careful,  Madam  .  .  .  for 
a,  atomach  &o  weakene(^  through  privation,  so 
much  food  a-U  at  once  might  be  harmful." 

(The  various  dishes  }>eing  offered  by  Madam 
Revolution  are  "Universal  Suffrage,"  "Liberty 
of  the  Press,"  "  Constitutional  Assembly,"  "  Pea- 
sant's  Freedom,"  "The  Right  to  Strike."  "Women's 
Suffrage,"  "  Military  Gradea  Through  Election.") 


//  Mulo,  of  Bologna,  considers  that  the 
new  dishes  being  served  up  to  the  Russian 
muiik  are  too  rich. ,,  Lc  Gaulois  shows  the 
Kaiser    tempting    the    Russian    bear    with 


[Paris. 


SEDUCTION. 
"Nice  bear!    Have  a  little  sugar. 


Ihe   luaep  lidtiTitA 

HOIiD   THE  PORT! 


[New   York. 
AM    COMING! 
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Evevsen.l  [Christiania. 

WILSON,   PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

He  was  formerly  &  measured  speaker  with  a 
pious  demeanour,  but  now  he  can  outdo  the  most 
violent  demagogue. 


Most  of  the  American  papers  take  the 
view  that  the  Allies  have  to  hang  on  until 
the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  United 
States,  but  the  Neb  els  falter,  of  Zurich 
cruelly  indicates  that  at  present  the  millions 
of  American  soldiers  are  on  paper  only  ! 


Evening  News.] 


ARRIVING 


[Newark. 


to  those  who  have  become  accustomed   to 

The  caricaturists  across  the  Pacific  had     the    ;£6oo,ooo,ooo    and    ;£  1,000,000,000 

many  pictures  of  the  Liberty  Loan  and  its 

great  success.     It  comes  rather  as  a  shock 


Nehelspalter.]  [Zurich. 

WILSON     AND     ROOSEVELT     HAVE    THEIR 
MILLIONS-ON  PAPER. 


Trc^June.]  [New   York, 

AND    HE    SAID    WE    COUU>N'T    MAKE    THE 

GRADE. 


strode  Ifevicw,  18/S/17, 
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loans  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to 
find  that  the  two  billion  American  war 
loan  was  after  all  for  ^£400, 000,000  only  I 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  great 
aeroplane  fleet  America  is  said  to  be  build- 
ing and  the  cartoonists  naturally  turn  this 
to  the  best  account. 

La  Union,  of  Valparaiso  shows  the 
American  cat  clawing  the  poor  little  Latin 
Republics  out  of  the  neutrality  water  bowl. 

N  eh  eh  palter  suggests  that  whilst  all  the 
Powers  would  dearly  like  peace  the  bever- 
age is  as  yet  too  hot  for  any  of  them  to 
touch. 


.4»ic'r;can.)  iNew  York. 

THE   FI-RET   WE   NEED. 
^IfVe  Uncl«  Sam   the   mastery   of   the   air,   and 
he  will  doou  win  the  masters'  of  the  battlefields 


Ita   Union.^  IValparaiso,  Chile. 

THE   YANKEE    CAT   PISHINGf. 


THE   HOT  PEACE    SOUP. 


[Zurich. 
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L_^ 


Dispatclt.]  .  [Columbus. 

ONE    WAY    'K)  END   THE    WAB. 


News.] 


PEACTE   CHESTNTJTS. 


[Dallas, 


News-Trihunc 


FIFTY-FIPTY. 


[Florence. 

'WHAT    DO    YOU    THINK    OF    THIS 
PROJECTILE?" 


Y--" 
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Living  in  a  FooFs  Paradise. 

\W  Mr.  Donald  Mackinnon.  ML. A. 


"  Vou  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  you  can  fool  all  of  the  people  somj 
the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time/' — President  Lincoln. 


Mr.  Donald  Mackinnon,  M.L.A.,  Direc- 
tor-General of  Rtx:rniting,  speaking  outside 
the  Melbourne  Town  Hall  on  August  6th, 
told  his  audience  some  truths  which  un- 
doubtedly surpri.sed  them.  He  declared 
that  the  people  of  Australia  were  living  in 
a  fo<:)I's  paradise.  They  had  acquired  a 
totail)  inaccurate  conception  of  the  mili- 
tary situati<in.  The  time  had  come  when 
some  blunt  talking  was  necessary.  Many 
j>eople  .scMimed  to  think  that  the  war  was 
already  won,  and  that  our  enemies  had  be- 
come feeble.  The  ncvvspai)ers,  like  the 
courtiers  of  a  powerful  monarch,  only  told 
the  sovereign  people  the  things  that  they 
liked  to  hear.  They  did  not  tell  them 
what  was  going  on  at  Bagdad,  or  at  Gaza, 
or  the  truth  about  the  submarine  campaign 
iud  the  failure  of  the  efforts  to  cope  with 
that  menace.  The  Germans  had  already 
succetxled  in  seriously  interfering  with  Great 
Britain's  f<X)d  supply,  and  they  were  now- 
preparing  a  fleet  of  underwater  craft,  each 
of  5000  tons,  which  could  navigate  the  seas 
of  the  world,  an(i  that  fleet  the  Germans 
vere  undoubtedly  going  to  use  in  connection 
with  some  great  fight  between  themselves 
and  rhe  British.  It  was  quite  on  the  cards 
that  the  Germans  would  <x>me  out  and  en- 
gage the  British  fleet,  and  by  mean.s  of 
:hose  new  boats  break  through  the  British 
blockade,  and  succee^^l  in  sinking  what  re- 
mained of  the  mercantile  marine. 

That  was  what  they  were  "  up  against.' 
1  hey  could  not  hide  from  themselves  that 
Germany  was  a  strong  nation — an  extremely 
strong  nation.  It  was  no  use  disguising  the 
fact.  Everybody  must  realise  it,  and  to- 
day every. free  man  in  every  free  country 
was  re<|uired  to  help  to  defeat  that  nation. 
He  could  not  understan*!  the  attitude  of  the 


young  men  he  saw  alx)m  Mellx)urne,  who 
rushed  off  to  the  racecour.se  to  invest  a  few 
shillings  on  a  quadruped  and  si:)ent  their 
time  gambling,  when  their  services  were  so 
sorely  needed  by  their  country.  Had  they 
no  ear  for  the  cries  of  the  suffering  Bel- 
gians and  the  Serbs — the  young  girls  and 
the  women  who  had  been  sacrificed  and 
given  over  to  Che  bloody  lusts  of  the  enemy. 
On  Saturday,  when  passin,g  Princes  Bridge, 
he  saw  a  great  crowd  of  these  young  men 
battling  to  get  their  tickets  for  the  races, 
unmindful  and  indifferent  to  the  appeals 
which  were  being  sounded  for  volunteers 
for  fighting  service.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  i^eople  to  make  those  rhen  get  into 
khaki.     Australia  must  wake  up. 

We  were  not  winning  the  war.  Let  them 
make  no  mistake  about  that.  To-day  was 
the  darkest  day  of  all  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  war.  France  had  had 
a  terrible  blow.  She  had  got  as  miich  as 
.«;he  could  handle.  Russia,  from  whom  they 
ex]>ected  so  much,  was  no  longer  of  any 
practical  use,  and  that  great  harvest  of 
wheat,  of  which  they  had  all  heard  so 
much,  and  which  was  to  be  made  available 
as  soon  as  the  Dardanelles  was  opened  up, 
would,  in  all  probability,  fall  into  the  hands 
<>f  the  Germans  and  gi\e  them  n  fresh  lease 
of  life  unless  Russia  could  first  manage  to 
destroy  it.  It  was  no  use  shutting  their 
eyes  to  these  facts.  Russia  was  putty  ', 
Russia  was  dust.  She  w^as  a  feeble  thing, 
like  a  drunken  man  in  a  prize  fight,  ab- 
solutely of  no  il.se,  and  no  one  could  depend 
on  her  to-day.  He  did  not  care  what  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said  and  the  o]>timistic  view 
which  he  took  of  the  situation.  They  could 
not   depend   upon   Russia  for  one  moment. 
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That  was  the  situation,  and  it  was  time  that 
everyone  knew  it. 

The  liberty  and  freedom  of  Australia 
and  those  who  lived  in  this  fair  land  had 
never  been  in  such  dire  peril  as  it  w^a«  to- 
day. Germany  was  desperate,  and  she 
would  not  cease  this  war  until  she-  was 
either  absolutely  defeated  or  an  absolute 
conqueror.  There  was  no  middle  course. 
The  Germans  realised  their  strength.  They 
were  either  coming  out  on  top  or  were  going 
down  for  the  next  200  years.  The  people 
of  Australia  had  got  to  realise  that  fact. 
.  .  .  He  had  not  overstated  the  position. 
What  he  had  said  he  knew  to  be  true.  It 
was  now  their  duty  to  go  forw^ard  and 
preadh  the  gospel  of  the  desperate  position 
in  which  the  Empire  stood  to-day,  and  the 
desperate  position  of  democracy,-  as  they 
understoo<l  it  and  enjoyed  it,  in  order  that 
the  eligible  manhood  of  the  country  should 
realise  exactly  how^  things  stood,  and  that 
only  by  exerting  their  utmost  efforts  and 
rallying  as  one  man  to  the  colours  could 
they  ho]3e  to  save  Australia  from  the  hands 
of  an  unscrupulous  and  powerful  foe. 

T'ommenting  on  the  above  statements  bv 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  T/ie  Argus  said  : — 

"  Our  newspapers,"  says  Mr.  Mackinnon, 
^'  tell  us  only  the  news  that  we  desire  to 
hear."  If  this  be  an  indirect  attack  upon 
the  policy  of  stupidity  pursued  by  the  cen 
sors,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  do  ffood. 
So  far  as  Air.  Mackinnon  was  able,  with  the 
limited  information  at  even  his  command,  he 
yesterday  directed  attention  to  a  very  grave 
condition  of  affairs.  He  warned  the  people 
of  Australia  that  they  had  ''  never  been  in 
such  dire  peril  as  they  were  in  to-day."  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  is  not  to  be  disguised, 
and  it  is  the  fervent  hope  of  all  loyal  people 
that  his  appeal  for  volunteers  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  comment  of  The  Age  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mr.  Mackinnon  declared  yesterday  that  we 
have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and 
must  be  aroused  immediately  to  a  sharp  per- 
ception of  the  truth.  Rather  ungenerously 
he  blamed  the  Press  for  these  conditions ; 
and  he  specially  denounced  the  newspapers 
for  not  having  adequately  informed  the 
people  of  what  is  going  on  at  certain  fronts, 
and  of  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  cope  with 
the  ('^erman  super-submarine  campaign.  As 
to  that,  it  is  sufficient  by  way  of  rebuttal  to 
observe  that  the  responsible  Press  of  the 
Commonwealth  publishes  every  day  all  the 
authentic  war  news  it  can  gather  and  is  al- 
lowed to  publish,  and  suppresses  nothing  ex- 
cept what  it  is  commanded  to  withhold.     If, 


therefore,  the  Australian  people  have  been 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise— and  we  believe 
they  have— the  fault  rests  on  other  shoul- 
ders. 

When  Major-General  Legge  returned 
from  the  front,  he  deplored  the  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  situation  in  Europe 
whidh  he  found  here  in  Australia.  Briga- 
dier-General jMcAnderson,  who  reached 
Australia  recently,  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  concerning  the  ignorance  of  the 
]jeople  here  as  to  the  real  position  in 
Europe.     He  said  : — 

One  thing  that  struck  me  especially  in  re- 
turning was  the  fact  that  Australia  still 
seems  scancely  to  realise  what  war  means. 
...  I  am  afraid  the  true  facts  of  the  war 
don't  reach  the  Australian  public.  I  ascribe 
that  to  the  censor  system,  which  is  wise 
enough  in  the  individual  case,  but  is  apt  to 
be  bad  in  the  aggregate  result.  Certain  items 
are  cut  out  for  fear  they  may  be  useful  to 
the  enerny,  and  the  result  is  that  only  reas- 
suring views  are  published,  and  the  bad  news 
is  cloaked. 

The  General  de(dared  that  the  difficult 
task  before  the  Allies  was  much  more  fully 
realised  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  people 
know  that  it  is  a  life-and-death  ^struggle, 
and  that  the  position  is  serious. 

Mr.  Holman,  in  London,  thus  delivered 
his  opinion  : — 

The  spirit  of  Australia  is  not  a  whit  behind 
that  of  the  mother  country,  though  distance 
makes  the  imagination  a  little  more  sluggish 
and  responses  a  little  slower.  Lack  of  infor- 
mation was  not  the  least  cause  of  the  defeat 
of  the  conscription  referendum  in  Australia. 
Everv'  fresh  development,  especially  those  in- 
volving embarrassments,  should  be  com- 
municated in  sober,  candid  terms  to  the 
people.  Similarly  military  reverses,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  economic  pressure,  and  inaus- 
trial  difficulties,  might  be  freely  discussed. 
Our  leaders  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  from  frank  disclosures  of 
real   hindrances 

Mr.  Holman  concluded  by  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  publication  department 
which  would  decide  ihow  much  and  not  how 
little  may  safely  be  communicated  to  the 
world. 

It  is  very  much  to  he  hoped  that  the 
remarks  of  these  eminent  men,  all  filling 
highly  responsible  positions,  will  cause  a 
relaxation  in  the  stringent  censorship,  and 
result  in  the  drawing  back  of  the  curtain 
which  it  has  interposed  between  the  people 
and  the  facts. 
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Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  contributes  a  most 
illuminating  article  to  T/ie  New  Republic 
on  the  question  of  the  Russian  peace  pro- 
posals. It  is  a  delusion,  he  says,  to  imagine 
that  any  formula  will  bring  peace  to  this 
distracted  planet,  but  behind  the  phrase, 
"  no  annexations,  no  indemnities,"  coined 
by  the  Russian  revolution,  there  is  none 
the  less  clear  and  honest  thinking.  He 
fX)ints  out  that  much  of  the  misunderstand- 
hig  concerning  this  which  exists  amongst 
Russia's  Allies  would  have  disappeared  had 
the  articles  in  M.  Kerensky's  newspaper 
been  everywhere  available.  T/ie  Workers' 
Gazette,  as  it  is  called,  gives  both  the  terms 
and  the  formula  a  perfectly  definite  con- 
structive rendering.  The  Russians  have  no 
mtention  whatever  of  going  "  back  to  1914." 

Its  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  devas- 
tated districts  is  that  a  fund  of  about  25 
milliards  of  francs  should  be  constituted  by 
all  the  belligerents.  Each  is  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  its  war  expenditure,  and  the 
fund  is  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
assessed  damag-e.  The  Russians  are  well 
aware  that  the  devastation  has  not  been  all 
on  one  side.  Belgium  and  Northern  France 
have  suffered -gross  wrong,  but  the  Russian 
invaders  also  left  their  mark  on  East  Prussia 
and  Galicia,  while  Poland  was  gutted  on  the 
precedent  of  1812  by  the  retiring  armies  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  This  plan  re- 
flects the  characteristic  Russian  attitude  to- 
wards wrohg-doing.  It  feels  pity  and  con- 
cern for  the  victim,  and  it  will  repair  his 
losses,  but  it  cares  very  little  to  impose  pun- 
ishments on  the  offender.  Russians  know 
too  much  about  punishment. 

Russia,  he  says,  believes  what  most  of 
us  merely  repeat,  that  we  are  all  miserable 
sinners,  and  he  goes  on:  "The  reluctance 
of  the  Russians  to  stamp  the  enemy  as  the 
only  author  of  the  calamities  of  Europe  is 
emphasised  by  their  belief  that  the  late 
autocracy  had  some  share  in  preparing  the 
ruin  which  has  broken  over  Europe." 

What  the  Russians  mean  by  "  no  annexa- 
tions "  is  no  less  definite.  They  mean,  above 
all,  no  negative  territorial  changes  which 
reflect  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  success- 
ful force.  After  themselves  renouncing 
their  allotted  share,  Constantinople,  in  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  they  do  not  propose  to 
fight  on  in  order  to  assist  the  other  Allies 
to  acquire  their  portions.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  attitude  of  theirs.  In  the 
first  place  they  have  to  cope  with  the  moral 
reluctance  of  their  own  armies  to  continue 
the  war.  If  it  must  go  on  because  the  enemv 
vvdl  not  agree  to  an  early  peace  on  the  basis 
of  popular  consent,  if  Europe  must  still  be 
delivered  from  the  menace  of  a  Junker  peace, 


the  Russian  soldier  and  even  the  Russian 
peasant  will  respond  to  Kerensky's  heroic 
call  to  duty.  But  even  Kerensky  will  fail,  if 
the  Allies  leave  their  ends  so  vague  that 
Maxim  Gorky  (to  say  nothing  of  Lenine)  can 
argue  plausibly  that  the  war  is  doomed  to 
continue  for  the  satisfaction  of  British, 
Italian  and  French  Imperialism. 

The  Russian  Socialists,  he  says,  are  far 
better  informed  on  foreign  questions  than 
any  other  European  Workers'  Party.  Even 
the  extreme  wing  includes  a  much  larger 
number  of  educated  men  than  does  the 
British  or  the  French.  Thousands  have 
lived  as  exiles  abroad,  have  studied  at  Swiss 
or  German  Universities ;  they  are  linguists 
and  cosmopolitans.  Before  the  revolution 
the  Russian  censorship  allowed  surprisingly 
frank  disclosures  as  to  the  aims  of  the  Allies 
in  Turkey  and  on  the  Adriatic  coast. 

Not  pne  Englishman  in  ten  thousand 
realises  that  Italy  claims  the  whole  region 
of  Smyrna,  as  well  as  the  Slav  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  Every  Russian  who  can  read  at  all 
knows  it,  while  even  the  illiterates  sit  around 
in  rings  and  listen  to  the  leading  articles 
of  the  uncensored  Socialist  papers.  Apart 
from  any  moral  reprobation  for  such  plans 
of  conquest,  Russians  resent  the  idea  that 
their  lives  should  be  distracted  even  by  one 
unnecessary  week  of  this  war.  This  is  no 
new  mood.  I  have  heard  an  able  Scotsman, 
domiciled  for  thirty  years  in  Russia,  who 
had  travelled  on  business  from  one  end  of 
t'he  country  to  the  other  during  the  war,  de- 
clare that  hardly  anyone,  even  among  offi- 
cers and  professional  men,  ever  had  felt  any 
real  interest  in  the  international  aspect  of 
the  war.  It  was  for  nine  Russians  among 
ten  simply  an  upheaval  which  might  con- 
ceivably bring  with  it  domestic  liberty.  Like 
Heraclitus,  the  average  Russian  believed  that 
\yar  is  father  of  all  things.  It  has  begotten 
liberty  for  Russia ;  what  need  is  there  of 
any   further  progeny.'^ 

It  was  Frederick  the  Great  who  used  to 
say  whenever  he  saw  a  reclaimed  swamp  or 
formerly  waterless  plain  co\ered  with  wav- 
ing crops,  that  he  had  gained  a  province, 
and  the  Russians  are  eager  to  win  pro- 
vinces in  Russia  itself.  Their  energies  will 
be  devoted  to  building  up  a  new  Russia, 
and  to  them  the  European  ''  balance  of 
power "  is  but  a  thin  and  meaningless 
phrase. 

Kerensky  has  tried  to  define  what  this 
great  aim  must  be.  For  a  resettlement  of 
Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  consent  of  popu- 
lations he  and  his  oroup  are  willing  to  fight, 
if  a  frank  interchange  of  views  reveals  that 
the  enemy  is  still  opposed  to  it.  That  demon- 
stration,  however,    is   indispensable.      If  the 
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enemy  rejects  the  formula  of  a  good  peace, 
it  must  not  be  because  a  mixed  programme, 
half  liberalism  and  half  imperialism,  has  been 
presented  to  him.  The  Russians  ask  for 
proof  that  the  enemy  insists  on  fighting  to 
resist  the  disinterested  purposes  of  the 
Allies  and  these  alone.  How  would  it  define 
these  disinterested  purposes  ?  It  would,  of 
course,  insist  on  the  elimination  of  such 
( iaims  as  the  annexation  of  the  German 
( olonies  and  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey, 
and  of  course  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  boy- 
cotts and  trading  preferences  of  the  Paris 
Resolutions.  Its  positive  proposals  for  the 
future  security  of  Europe  do  not  differ  (so 
far  as  I  know  them)  from  the  curren* 
schemes  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  a  gene- 
ral measure  of  disarmament. 

The  Russians  do  not  want  to  return  to 
the  territorial  position  of  1914  with  all  its 
anomalies.  The  only  principle  which,  as 
democrats,  they  will  accept  is  that  govern 
ment  shall  everywhere  rest  on  the  consent 
of  populations.  They  have  already  con- 
ceded t'he  independence  of  Poland,  and,  to 
some  extent,  that  of  Finland  and  the 
Ukraine.  The  Russians  will  recognise  only 
one  method  of  ascertaining  the  desires  oi 
the  people,  namely,  the  plebiscite.  A  very 
complete  scheme  has  been  worked  out  b\ 
the  Russian  Socialists  for  the  settlement  of 
Euroi^e  by  referendum. 

Theoretically  this  is  a  very  complete  plan, 
though  it  does  not  meet  the  notorious  diffi- 
culty about  all  plebiscites — that  the  result 
will  often  depend  on  the  preliminary  de- 
limitation of  the  area  to  be  polled.  It  sounds 
like  a  rash  proposal  to  open  up  every  con- 
ceivable European  question  to  this  searching 
test.  If  t'his  criterion  is  proposed  for  Poland 
can  it  be  rejected  for  "  Little  Russia,"  or  for 
Finland .''  In  practice  I  imagine  that  the 
Russian  Socialists  are  thinking  primarily  of 
Poland  and  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Their  pro- 
posal for  Austria-Hungary  is  not  dismem- 
berment but  federalism,  and  the  enlightened 
policy  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Karl  has 
made  it  easy  for  all  of  us  to  fall  in  with  this 
view. 

.Assuming,  says  Mr.  Brailsford,  that  the 
Allies  should  l>e  willing,  as  part  of  a  good 
comprehensive  international  settlement,  to 
re.store  the  German  colonial  dominions  or 
the  equivalent  for  them,  and  to  seek  guaran- 
tees for  good  government  in  Turkey  by 
other  methods  than  partition,  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Russia  and  the  West  nar- 
rows itself  to  such  questions  as  Alsace,  the 
Trentino  and  Poland. 

Here  again  the  stand  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians is  in  no  case  against  the  claim  itself. 
but  only  against  certain  grounds  on  w-hich 
the  claim  may  be  based.  The  leading  in- 
stance is  Alsace-Lorraine.  T'he  Allied  note 
put  forward  a  claim  to  ''  provinces  formerly 


torn  from  the  .Allies."  This  was  not  mere 
rhet9ric.  It  clearly  contained  a  legal  pre- 
tension to  ownership.  The  implied  argu- 
ment is  that  by  right  of  possession  until  1870 
these  provinces  belonged  to  France,  and  she 
demands  the  restitution  of  what  is  lawfully 
hers. 

To  this  pretension  a  Russian  Socialist 
would  answer  that  he  admits  no  claim  based 
on  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  owner.  Has 
he  not  abandoned  his  own  claim  to  the  own- 
ership of  Poland.^  The  fact  that  these  pro- 
vinces w'er^  French  from  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  time  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  no 
more  decisive  than  the  fact  that  they  were 
part  of  the  old  German  Empire  down  to  the 
not  very  remote  days  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 
The  only  democratic  test  is  the  will  of  the 
population  of  these  provinces.  The  Russian 
Socialists  (many  of  whom  have  lived  in  Swit 
zerland  on  the  borders  of  Alsace)  are.  well 
enough  informed  to  know  that  the  will  of 
this  population  is  doubtful.  If  Metz  and 
Thionville  are  certainly  pro-French,  the 
Eastern  part^  of  Lorraine  is  as  certainly  pro- 
German,  while  about  the  present  opinion  of 
Alsace  only  a  partisan  would  dogmatise. 
They  see  what  would  be  plain  to  all  of  us, 
if  we  could  dismiss  the  passionate  prepos- 
sessions of  war,  that  a  re-conquest  of  these 
provinces  by  force  alone  would  be  no  more 
final,  and  no  more  nearly  a  vindication  of 
international  mortality  than  the  annexation  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  Bismarck. 

Mr.  Brailsford  trusts  that  these  province.s 
will  not  be  for  all  time  "  the  challenge  cup 
of  Europe,"  and  he  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
a  referendum  would  bring  us  much  nearer 
to  an  early  peace  than  a  claim  based  upon 
conquest  or  legal  title.  One  may  note  in 
this  connection,  he  says,  that  the  German 
majority  Socialists  have  said  that  they  are 
ready  to  consider  the  cession  of  the  cer- 
tainly pro- French  Metz  district  as  part  of 
an  amicable  bargain. 

There,  it  seems  to  me,  the  German 
Socialists  show  more  sense  for  realities  than 
the  Russians.  The  Russians  have  enunciated 
general  principles.  The  Germans  realise 
t.hat  what  Gerinany  may  be  willing  to  givC- 
.up,  without  further  fighting,  depends  in  fact 
on  the  nature  of  the  whole  settlement.  Take 
only  this  one  instance.  It  would  be  easy  to 
give  up  Metz,  if  the  continued  export  of  its 
iron  ores  w^ere  assured  to  Germany  industry. 
Bur-it  would  be  ruin  to  give  up  Metz,  if  the 
resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference  are  to 
govern  the  world's  trade  by  boycotts.  If 
once  the  idea  of  penalising  German  trade 
and  destroying  German  expansion  were  hon- 
estly abandoned,  some  of  the  territorial 
questions  would  dwindle  into  details.  For 
my  part  I  do  not  believe  that  these  extreme 
aims  are  to-day  seriously  cherished  by  the 
soberer  statesmen  of  the  Entente.  If  they 
are  not  publicly  renounced,  that  is  because 
they  may  still  serve  as  pieces  to  bargain 
with.  Russia  wants  to  evolve  a  war-settle- 
ment out   of  pure    reason,    while    the    tradi- 
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tional  statecraft  of  Western  Europe"  clings  to 
the  old  technique  of  barter  and  bluff. 

In  conclusion,   he  asserts  that   what  offi- 
cial  Germany  is  really  concerned  about  is 
•^he  future  of  her  trade,  and,  that  being  so, 
no  formula  would  bring  us  within  sight 
it   peace  so  certainly  as  an  Allied  declara- 


tion that  we  are  prepared  to  deal  generously 
with  German  economic  interests,  if  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  in  their  turn  will  meet  our 
indispensable  claim  of  nationality,  and  give 
us  moral  and  material  guarantee  for  the 
future  b\  entering  a  league  of  nations  and 
consenting  to  a  general  and  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  armaments." 


CHICKEN    COUNTING. 


During  the  early  days  of  the  war  no  end 
of  people  set  to  work  to  remodel  Europe — 
on  paper.  The  attractiveness  of  the  pas- 
time has,  however,  long  waned  in  England 
■  (1  in  other  Allied  countries,  but  it  has 
ic^eived  a  new  imj)etus  from  the  United 
States.  New  maps  are  being  industriously 
made  there,  and  many  men  are  engaged 
in  the  making.  It  is  natural,  however,  that 
the  voice  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  should  be 
heard  more  clearly  across  the  waters  than 
that  of  anyone  else.  With  his  customary 
forcefulness  he  has  announced  what  the  new 

iiropenti  Ixjumlaries  are  to  be,  and,  in  The 

J  ctropoLitan  Magazine,  he  gives  particulars 

and  explains  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 

changes.       The    territorial     alterations    he 

ggests  are  as  follow  : — 

(i)  Bclg-iuni  must  be  restored  and  amply 
indemnified. 

(2)  Luxemburg  should  be  joined  to  Franrc 
or  Belgium. 

(3)  France  must  have  back  Alsace  and  Lor-:' 
lie,  but  as  there  is  a  natural  mountainous 

military  frontier  in  Eastern  Alsace,  France 
might  consider  whether  it  would  be  well  to 
make  this  her  boundary  line  if  the  Alsatians 
show  their  desire  to  remain  with  Germany. 
But  Colonel  Roosevelt  thinks  that  France 
herself  should  decide  this  matter 

(4)  Italy  should  have  Italia  Irredenta,  in- 
cluding Trieste,  bordering  with  Switzerland 
and  Germany  in  the  north,  but  with  full  pro- 
vision for  Austria's  commercial  access  to  the 
.Mediterranean. 

(5)  The  Czech  and  his  close  kinsmen  out- 
side of  Bohemia  should  form  a  new  com- 
monwealth. 

(6)  The  Southern  Slavs  should  be  made 
into  a  greater  Serbia.- 

(7)  Effort  must  be  made  to  leave  the  mass 
of  the  Magyars  together  and  the  mass  of  the 
Roumans  together  as  independent  nations. 

(8)  A  democratic  Russia  should  be  entitled 
to  and  would  not  abuse  the  possession  of 
Constantinople.  A  democratic  Russia  could 
safely  be  trusted  to  stand  as  the  sponsor  of 
an  autonomous  Finland,  an  autonomous 
Poland   and   an  autonomous  Armenia. 

(p)  Lithuania  should  also  have  her  just 
claims    considered. 

{10)    The  Danes  of  North  Schleswig  should 

be   given    the  right   to    vote    whether    or  not 

yain  to  become  part  of  Denmark. 


{11)  Ireland  must  remain  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  sui^ly  the  time  has  come 
to  give  her  Home  Rule  within  the  Empire, 
on  a  basis  of  resolute  justice. 

England  and  Japan  must  keep  the  colonies 
they  have  conquered. 

Concerning  Alsace-Lorraine,  he  says  that 
if  France  deems  her  frontier  of  1870  essen- 
tial to  her  salvation,  her  sufferings  and  her 
services  since  August,  1914,  entitle  her  to 
our  unflinching  support  to  secure  it  for  her. 
The  ex- President  finds  that  in  some  regions 
the  geographical  or  military,  the  political 
and  the  racial,  linguistic,  or  religious  lines 
of  division  coincide,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
mark  the  limits  which  should  rightly  obtain 
between  separate  self-governing  peoples. 

In  other  regions  they  criss-cross  in  such 
intricate  fashion  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult-^and,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  wholly  im- 
possible— to  provide  remedies  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  past  without  in  the  present  causing 
fresh  wrongs.  In  these  cases  all  we  can  do 
is  to  balance  the  conflicting  benefits  and  in- 
juries and  try  to  do  that,  which  in  spite  of 
incidental  minor  injustices,  will  do  substan- 
tial justice  from  the  larger  standpoint  of  the 
whole.  There  are  places  where  Italians  are 
intermingled  with  Slavs,  on  Catholic  Croats 
with  Orthodox  Serbs,  or  Magyars  with 
Roumans,  or  Poles'  with  Germans  in 
such  fashion  that  no  possible  settlement  can 
be  satisfactory  to  everybody;  there  are  other 
places  where  protection  against  domineering 
strength  renders  it  necessary  to  bridle  that 
strength  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  justice, 
even  although  there  be  some  lesser  sacrifice 
of  the  principle  of  the  complete  local  right 
of  self-government.  All  that  is  open  to  us  is 
to  do  the  very  best  we  can,  and  to  keep 
before  our  eyes  as  the  ideal  the  principle  of 
securing  to  the  various  peoples  the  right  of 
self-government  conditioned  upon  their  exer- 
cising that  right  with  justice  to  others',  and 
in  such  manner  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place 
(m  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  commonwealth 
of  nations,  without  regard  to  their  size  or 
strength,  but  with  full  regard  to  their  con- 
duct. There  must  be  control  somewhere, 
for  the  nation  as  for  the  individual ;  and  if  it 
is  not  supplied  from  within,  in  the  long  run 
it  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  without. 
Self-'Control  is  a  necessity  in  order  justly  to 
avoid  imposed  control. 

He  is  a  bit  bothered,  too,  about  Austria, 
which    is   not   a    nation.       *'  The   Austrian- 
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Germans  and  the  Magyars  are  fine  people; 
I  wish  them  well,  and  would  not  willingly 
see  them  oppressed  by  others;  but  neither 
ought  they  to  oppress  others."  Reading 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  remarks,  one  w^ould 
hardly  imagine  America  was  not  at  war  with 
Austria.  He  regards  it  as  quite  possible 
for  Italy  to  have  Trieste  and  yet  for  Austria 
to  retain  full  commercial  use  of  it.  He 
cites  the  fact  that  Canada  has  the  right 
to  run  trains  through  the  State  of  Maine 
as  proof  of  this — ^but  forgets  that  for  de- 
cades now  there  have  been  no  frontier 
guards  or  forts  on  the  Canada-United  States 
border.  As  I  have  often  pointed  out  an 
Italian  Trieste,  unless  still  commercially 
Austrian,  would  speedily  cease  to  be  of  any 
importance  as  a  trading  centre.  He  shows 
singularly  little  appreciation  of  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  situation  when  he  says  : — • 

The  Rouman  and  Magyar  elements  are 
geographically  intermingled  in  perplexing 
fashion ;  to  disentangle  them  from  one  an- 
other and  from  the  Slavs  with  entire  justice 
will  be  most  difficult;  all  we  can  say  is  that 
ever^^  effort  should  be  made  to  leave  the 
mass  of  the  Magyars  together,  and  the  mass 
of  the  Roumans  together,  as  independent 
nations. 

That  was  tried  in  Macedonia  with  results 
only  too  disastrous.  Russia,  of  course,  he 
considers  will  agree  to  an  autonomous  Fin- 
land, an  autonomous  Poland,  and  an  auto- 
nomous Armenia.  Of  the  Ukraine  he  says 
nothing;  but  ''Lithuania  should  have  her 
just  claims  considered."  Poland  must  have 
access  to  the  sea,  and  this  involves  dividing 
East  Prussia  from  Germany  proper,  but  he 
again  cites  the  Canadian  railroad  rights  to 
prove  that  after  all  tbis  does  not  matter  ! 

The  Danes  of  North  Schleswig  should  be 
given  the  right  granted  them  under  the 
treaty  of  1864 — a  treaty  afterward  cynically 
repudiated  by  Germany — to  vote  whether  or 
not  they  wish  again  to  become  part  of  Den- 
mark. England  and  Japan  must  keep  the 
colonies  they  have  conquered. 

This  would  leave  Germany  and  German 
Austria  substantially  with  their  German 
populations,  as  free  as  their  neighbours, 
and  treated  as  the  equals  of  their  neighbours. 
For  this  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the 
United    States    will    strive    when    the    peace 


negotiations  come.  It  is  imperative  to  strike 
hard  at  the  tyrannous  militarism  of  Prus- 
sianised Germany  and  to  provide  effectually 
against  its  menace  to  peace  and  international 
right.  But  we  have  only  regard  for  the 
German  people  and  their  past ;  we  wish  only 
to  help  revive  the  Germany  of  the  Tugen- 
bund  ;  we  wish  to  see  it  again  a  leader  among 
nations  which  are  freed  from  all  necessity 
of  regarding  it  with  horror  and  hatred  and 
dread. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  war  can  be 
closed  by  a  peace  entirely  satisfactory  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  abstract  justice,  but 
"  the  United  States  will  be  the  power  best 
able  to  argue  for  complete  and  unalloyed 
justice;  and  this  is  the  end  for  which  we 
must  strive,  even  although  we  know  that  it 
cannot  be  entirely  realised." 

After  a  very  strong  plea  for  the  imme- 
diately granting  of  Home  Rule  in  the  in- 
terest of  steady  friendship  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  great  English-speak- 
ing Republic,  Colonel  Roosevelt  thus  de- 
livers himself  concerning  the  Monroe  do'^ 
trine : — 

I   have    said   that   we    wished  nothing    f 
ourselves    m    either  terdtory   or     indemnity. 
But  we  ought  to  insist  on  formal  recognition 
of    the     Monroe     Doctrine ;    for   this    would    " 
not     only     to      be      our      advantage,      and 
to     the     advantage      of      all     well-behaved 
American   nations,   but    would  mark    a   long 
stride    forward    in    international    peace   and    ' 
fair  dealing.  In  its  essence  the  Monroe  Dor 
trine  is  a  declaration  that  hereafter  there  . 
to  be  no  territorial  aggrandisement  by  Euro- 
pean powers  on  American  soil  at  the  expense    ■ 
of  American  nations.     South  of  the  equator    ^ 
there   are   growing   civilised    States    capable    i 
of  enforcing   this  doctrine    themselves,     and    ' 
there  We  should  join  in  enforcing  it  only  ; 
their  request.     But  north  of  the  equator  ov 
interests    are    such    that    we    must     be    th 
guarantor.      This     should  be  specifically  a 
knowledged  in  the  treaty  of  peace.     If  it  b 
comes  necessary,  in   the  interest  of  civilisa- 
tion, to  deal  with  Mexico  or  with  any  of  the 
other  States   around  the   Caribbean  Sea   the 
task   should  devolve   exclusively  on   us— and 
should  be  performed  by  us  in  precisely  the 
spirit  in  which  we   acted  when  we  acquired 
the  rig^ht    to  build   the  Panama    Canal,  and 
when   we  refused  to    Germany   the   right   t 
make    another   Kiaochau  in  Venezuela ;    th 
spirit  in  which  we  acted  when  we  freed  Cub 
and    again,    a     dozen     years    ago.    when   v. 
brought  order  and  justice  to  San  Domingo. 


HUNGARY   AND   THE   WAR. 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
internal  condition  of  Germany,  and  it  is 
not  very  rare  to  read  articles  telling  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Austria,  but  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  we  get  much  first-hand  informa- 
tion  concerning:   the   situation  in   Hunjrarv. 


For  this  reason   Mr.   Carl  W.   Ackerman 
article  in  T/ie  Saturday  Evening  Post,  ei: 
titled  "The  Black  Flags  of  Hungary,"   1 
particularly  interesting.     Perhaps  the  mooi, 
extraordinary  thing  he  says  Is  that  food  is 
plentiful  in  the  country.      There  was   dis- 
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organisation,  of  course,  l)Ut  no  lack  of  sup- 
plier. Not  only  was  food  plentiful,  but 
there  was  any  amount  of  money  available. 
Manufacturers  of  war  materials  were  mak- 
ing millions  out  of  their  contracts,  and  Mr. 
Ackerman  was  told  by  an  Austrian  diplomat 
that  ther^  were  four  hundred  new  million- 
aires in  the  citv  of  Vienna,  whilst  dealers 
in  antiques,  and  jewellers,  informed  him 
that  their  business  was  never  better.  An 
American  who  went  to  CarLsburg  to  buy 
some  laces  and  linens,  found  that  prices 
were  three  times  what  they  were  before  the 
war.  Salesmen  told  him  that  the  demand 
for  fine  materials  was  so  great  that  they 
could  get  any  price  they  asked.  He  gives 
the  following  brief  account  of  what  he  saw 
'1  Hungary. 

I  have  travelled  throug^h  Hungary  a  num- 
'  r  of  times  during  the  war.  Last  December 
.  was  in  Budapest,  where  I  found  every  hotel 
crowded.  Railroad  men  said  the  peasants 
refused  to  ride  third  class,  and  that  there 
never  was  such  a  demand  for  first-class 
tickets  as  then.  One  could  purchase  any 
kind  of  food,  any  luxury,  including  French 
bonbons  and  perfumes.  Dutch  and  Swiss 
cheeses  were  to  be  had  at  every  grocery. 
Meat  was  plentiful.  It  was  a  remarkable 
state  of  affairs,  considering  food  conditions 
in  Germany.  The  meadows  were  over- 
stocked with  cattle,  pigs  and  ducks.  The 
fields  were  freshly  sown.  Everything  indi- 
cated that  Hungary  was  prospering. 

The  invasion  of  Roumania  opened  the  eyes 
©f  Germany  to  the  possibilities  of  Hungary. 
The  German  General  Staff  had  to  send  troops 
through  Budapest,  Hermannstadt  and  Kron- 
stadt.  When  these  ofiicers  and  soldiers 
passed  through  this  rich  territory  it  reminded 
them  of  peace  time ;  and  they  could  not  un- 
derstand how  Hungary,  which  was  an  ally  of 
Germany,  could  have  so  much  food  while 
Germans  were  undernourished,   if  not   starv- 

The  Austrians,  too,  he  says,  were  jealous 
the  Hungarians,  who  were  eating  white 
Dread  while  they  themseh-es  had  to  be  con- 
lent  with  kriegshrot.  Throughout  the  war 
Hungary  has  exported  only  its  surplus  food. 
Count  Tisza's  rule  was,'  "  Hungary  first, 
Austria  second,  and  give  Germany  the 
crumbs."  One  of  the  Count's  secretaries 
told  Mr.  Ackerman,  "■  In  Germany  they  have 
organisation  and  no  food ;  here  we  have 
food  and  no  organisation.'' 

Mr.  Ackerman  touches  on  military  events 
but  briefly.  He  refers  to  the  Austrian  ofi'en- 
Five  against  Italy  last  year  as  follows  : — 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Austrian  - 
General  Staff  planned  an  offensive  against 
Italy,  and  Archduke  Carl  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  attacking  armies.  The  plans 
were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Tisza 
and  Emperor   Francis  Joseph,    because  thev 


were  anxious  to  defeat  Italy,  believing  it 
would  have  a  great  moral  effect  upon  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  settle  the  Italian  ques- 
tion. They  did  so  against  the  advice  of  the 
German  General  Staff;  and  in  June,  1Q16, 
they  had  to  give  up  operations  in  the  Alps 
to  concentrate  their  entire  strength  on  the 
Russian  front.  General  Brusiloff's  offensive 
had  broken  the  Austro-Hungarian  line. 

He  makes  the  extraordinary  assertion  that 
General  Brusiloff's  offensive  was  a  Prussian 
victory.  This  offensive,  he  says,  completely 
shattered  the  moral  of  the  Austrian  armies, 
and  Austria  had  to  appeal  to  Germany  for 
help.  Von  Hindenburg  refused  unless  he 
were  given  complete  control  of  the  armies 
of  Austro-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
The  Hungarians  opposed  this,  but  as  they 
had  nqjhing  but  a  broken  army,  they  were 
compelled  to  agree.  ''  Thus  Brusiloff's  at- 
tack crippled  the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  it 
gave  Germany  what  she  had  desired — com- 
j)lete  authority  over  the  Austrian  armies." 

When  Roumania  declared  war  the  German 
army  marched  through  Austria  and  Hungai^. 
The  invading  comrnanders  were  German. 
The  plans  of  operation  were  German.  The 
artillery  and  ammunition  were  German  ;  but 
the  train  service  and  the  food  came  from  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  At  the  front  the  German 
soldiers  did  the  fighting,  and  the  Austrians 
did  t.l)e  manual  work  behind  the  lines.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  army  was  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self. 

Mr.  Ackerman  credits  Count  Tisza  with 
l)eing  the  real  ruler  of  Hungary,  and  to 
some  extent  of  Austria  as  well.  The  Ger- 
man Austrians  had  for  months  been  trying 
to  wrest  the  control,  of  the  monarchy  from 
("ount  Tisza,  but  without  success.  When, 
however,  the  old  Emperor  died,  and  the 
new  king,  ascended  the  throne,  their  chance 
came. 

The  new  king  had  the  choice  of  one  of 
two  evils  ;  either  he  had  to  join  Count  Tisza 
and  be  pro-Hungarian,  or  he  had  to  become 
a  vassal  monarch  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and 
throw  his  entire  future  into  the  scales  of 
Prussia.  The  .  Dual  Monarchy  was  too 
divided  to  enable  him  to  pursue  an  indepen- 
dent course,  but  he  was  a  democrat  at  heart, 
and  he  decided  to  try  to  compromise.  He 
asked  Count  Tisza  to  remain  as  the  Minister 
President  of  Hungary,  and  he  assumed  con- 
trol of  affairs  in  X'ienna  under  the  direction 
of  Berlin. 

For  fifteen  years  Count  Tisza  had  been 
the  power  behind  the  throne  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. When  the  war  began  every  high  offi- 
cial in  Vienna  and  Budapest  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Iron  Man.  The  ultimatum 
to  Serbia,  after  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  and  his  wife  at  Sarajevo,  was  writ- 
ten upon  the  order  of  Count  Tisza.  Tisza 
wanted    to    punish    Serbia    because    the   pig 
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raisers  of  that  country  were  interfering  with 
the  pork  exportations  of  the  Hungarian  far- 
mers. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  Vienna,  Count  Johann  Forgach,  had  been 
Minister  to  Belgrade.  Being  an  intimate 
friend  of  Tisza,  he  was  commissioned  to 
write  the  ultimatum,  .  which  Count  Berch- 
told,  the  Foreign  Minister,  signed  at  Tisza's 
"request."  But  Berchtold  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  Tisza's  policy,  and  resigned  to 
accept  an  officer's  commission  at  the.  Italian 
front :  and  Baron  Burian,  another  friend  of 
Tisza,  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  Count 
Tisza's  uncompromising  attitude  towards 
Serbia  made  it  impossible  for  Austria-Hun- 
gary to  listen  to  a  compromise,  and  the  great 
war  was  started.  Tisza  was  not  only  the  dic- 
tator of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  one  of  the 
makers  of  this  war.  Count  Berchtold  went  to 
the  front  as  an  automobile  driver,  but  he  had 
not  been  there  long  before  he  met  .Vrchduke 
Carl  Francis  Joseph,  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

("oiint  Berchtold  appears  to  have  used  his 
opportiniitv  well,  and  he  became  the  Em- 
|)eror's  political  adviser.  As  a  result  Charles 
selected  his  advisers  in  Vienna  and  Prague 
from  among  the  opponents  of  Count  Tisza. 
The  Emperor  began  his  reign  bv  selecting 
German  Austrians  as  Ministers,  btit  several 
Cabinet  crises  resulted,  and  finallv  he  sum- 
moned Count  Clam  Martinitz  from  Prague 
to  become  Minister  President  of  Atistria. 
This  was  a  move  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  Czechs,  but  it  is  said  that  they  have  not 
much  faith  in  this  Bohemian  who  now  has 
the  higihe-st  place  in  the  dual  Empire.  His 
ap}K)intment  was  regarded  with  apprehen- 
sion by  the  German  section,  but  this  ap]>re- 
hension  died  down,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  Clam  Martinitz  is  now 
strongly  favourable  towards  Germany  and 
the  Germans. 

Count  Tisza  had  consistently  refused  to 
allow  the  Germans  to  have  control  of  the 
Hungarian  railroads.      He   told    Ihem   that 


they  <:ould  «io  what  'the}  [)1  eased  witii  the 
Austrian  lines;  that  Hungary  would  look 
after  her  own  railroad  business.  The  result 
was  that  when  the  offensive  began  in  Rou- 
mania  troops  and  artillery  were  delayed  for 
days  in  Hungarv. 

General  Ludendorff,  the  Kaiser's  transpor- 
tation authority,  was  furious.  So  was  Em- 
peror Charles.  Because  Tisza  refused  to  sur- 
render the  railroads,  he  was  considered  too 
stubborn  to  be  an  ally,  and  Germany  began 
an  active  campaign  against  him.  Count 
Julius  Andrassy,  who  was  in  very  close  touch 
with  Berlin  apd  Munich,  was  picked  by  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  to  succeed  Tisza,  and  "^ 
every  possible  inflirence  w-as  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Hungarians  to  remove  the  Iron 
Count. 

Finally  they  succeeded,  and  (^ount  Tisza 
was  deposed  from  the  Premiership  of  Hun- 
gary. Count ■•Andr assy  stirceeded  him,  and 
as  he  is  in  favour  of  sending  food  supplies 
from  Hungary  to  Germany,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  give  General  Ludendorff  eomple^' 
control  of  the  railways,  w^e  may  asstmie  th.^ 
Berlin  is  dominating  the  situation  more  than 
ever  before. 

Peace  talk  may  i)e  expected  from  Hunga^^■ 
and   Germany   throughout    the    remainder    < 
the  war.     The  German  Government  has  p^^ 
mitted  Scheidemann  to  talk  peace,  and  auth 
rised   the  Socialists'    delegates  to  attend   ti. 
Stockholm   conferences.      Tisza's  policy  w 
to   smother   the   democratic  movement.      A: 
drassy   believes   in    proclaiming  it   from   tl 
housetops.      Under    Scheidemann    and     A- 
drassy  the  Liberal  movement  and  the  pen 
agitation  will  continue  ;  but  the  two  Empc 
rors   know  that  so  long  as  the  campaign   is 
in  the  hands  of  these  men,  it  will  be  within 
bounds.      They   can    be    depended    upon    ■ 
steer  democracy    along    the    lines   the    Hap 
burgs  and   Hohenzollerns  prescribe.     ''  Uni-  « 
ted   we  win— divided  we   fall"  is   the  slogan   1 
of    Central    Europe,    which    is    more    united    * 
to-day  than  it  was  six  months  ago. 


POISON    GAS    IN    THE    TRENCHES. 


Ever  since  April  22,  1915,  the  Germans 
have  used  against  the  military  forces  of  the 
Allies  various  asphyxiating  or  noxious 
gases.  The  most  formidable  of  the  gases 
so  employed  by  the  Germans  is  chlorine,  but 
bromine  is  also  used  as  are  formaldehyde, 
nitrous  vapours,  sulphurous  anhydride, 
nitrogen  peroxide,  and  carlx)n  monoxide. 
These  gases  are  produced  by  means  of  fires 
in  front  of  the  German  trenches  in  which 
is  burnt  either  sulphur  for  producing  sul- 
phurous anhydride  or  trioxy methylene,  a 
.solid    body    which    volatilises    on    heating, 


releasing     the     gas     formaldehyde.       1 . 
method   most   employed    by    the    Germaii 
however,   is  to  send  forth  dense  clouds 
chlorine  from  steel  reservoirs  containing  t; 
liquefied    gas..     These    cylinders    are   co' 
nectf^i   to  a   \'ertical   metal    pipe   about   >i 
feet   in    height   with    an   elbow   carrying 
horizontal  jet  turned  toward  the  enemy  ai; 
projecting  slightly    alx)ve   the  level   of   ti 
surrounding    ground.      At    the    preparator 
signal  the  soldiers  in  the  trench  engaged 
this  si>ecial  service  put  on  resjoiratory  mask 
and  an  operator  at  each  jet  turns  a  regulr 
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ing  cock  peimitting  the  chlorine  to  escape 
from  the  nozzle  in  a  cloud  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

As  chlorine  gas  is  two  and  a-half  times 
heavier  than  air,  it  not  only  advances  but 
spreads  over  the  surrounding  terrain,  and 
after  sinking  it  rerhains  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  Compressed  bromine  is  also  con- 
tained along  with  tihe  chlorine  in  the  cylin- 
ders, as  both  combine  in  all  proportions,  the 
bromine  having  a  very  disagreeable  odour 
and  in  ordinary  atmosphere  a  dense 
brownish-red  vapour. 

With  satisfactory  atmospheric  conditions, 
the  asphyxiating  gases  can  exert  their  in- 
jurious effects  up  to  about  a  mile  and  a- 
quarter  from  their  source,  and  on  the  wes- 
tern battle  f rf)ut  the  odour  of  the  gases  has 
been  detected  slightly  over  three  miles  be- 
hind the  first  lines.  If  atmosphere  con- 
taining a  proportion  of  i/iooo  of  chlorine 
gas  is  inhaled  by  the  soldiers  not  equipped 
with  protective  apparatus,  the  effects  of  the 

imes  are  likely  to  be  deadly.     The  men 

.vho  breathe  even  a  very  small  amount  of 

tihe  concentrated  gas  experience  at  first  an 

intense  pricking  in  the  nasal  passages  and 

'so  in  the  throat  and  shed  tears  as  their 

.elids  swell.     They  are  racked  by   an  in- 

ssant  cough  and  there  is  an  abundant  ex- 
pectoration, which  usually  is  accompanied 
bv  considerable  loss  of  blood.  Most  of  those 
iffected"  who  do  not  succumb  at  once  to  the 
::ises  recover  after  ten  days'  treatment  in 
the  hospital,  but  when  the  poisoning  is  more 
intense  there  may  result  bronchial-pneu- 
monia, pneumonia,  and  sometimes  pulmon- 
ary gangrenes  sufficient  to  cause  death. 

The  French  have,  howe\er,  reduced  to  a 

minimum  the  injurious  effects  of  the  gases. 

At    frequent    intervals    along    the    first-line 

trenches  they    have     placed     sirens,    whose 

ound  carries  for  well  over  a  mile.     As  soon 

s  a  suspected  cloud  rises  from  the  German 

renches,  the  alarm  is  given  and  the  French 

poilus   immediately     don    their   respiratory 

masks  and  spectacles  of  mica  or  glass  en- 

iosed   in    rubber.      Bombardiers,    who  are 

luipped    with    a    i>rotective   breathing   ap- 

laratus,   then  throw  in  the  advancing  path 

'f    the    noxious    vaix)urs    small     grenades 

(^barged    with    black     powder,     whose    ex-. 

plosions  serve  both   to  dissipate  the  cloud 

by  breaking   its   continuity    and    to   release 

[potassium    sulphide,    which    reacts    on    the 

hlorine  or  bromine  chemically   and  serves 

lo  diminish  injurious  effects. 

After  the  first  gas  attacks  the  British 
Army  devised  crude  masks  of  cotton  and 
gauze  held  over  the  nose  and  mouth  bv  two 


strings  and  these  were  supplied  by 
generous  friends  in  five  days  to  the 
almost  incredible  amount  of  a  half  mil 
lion,  after  which  various  other  de- 
vices much  more  adequate  and  more 
effective  were  developed  for  all  the  allied 
armies.  Oi^  of  these  considerably  used 
consists  of  an  impermeable  veil  having  a 
transparent  window  through  w^hich  the  sol- 
dier could  see  and  an  opening  for  breathing 
<"oyered  with  a  pad  of  ver)'  thick  muslin. 
When  the  asphyxiating  cloud  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, the  soldier  would  put  on  this 
strange  headpiece  after  ix)uring  upon  a 
(  ushion  of  dry  miLslin  at  the  mouthpiece  an 
anti-asphyxiating  solution  of  ammonia  or 
hvposulphite  of  soda,  contained  in  a  tin 
tube  always  with  him.  The  mask  is  held 
bv  an  elastic  and  fastened  to  the  coat  collar. 
Only  respirable  air  can  pass  through  the 
cushion,  as  the  chlorine  and  bromine  gases 
are  intercepted  and  retaineil  by  the  solu- 
tion. The  pad  of  muslin  must  be  changed 
after  using,  but  it  can  be  employed  again 
after  it  has  l:)een  regenerated  by  wasihing 
in  boiling  water  and  kept  a  long  time  in  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water.  This  process 
has  lx^>en  systematised. 

The  most  practical  ty|^  of  gas  hood, 
which  resembles  somewhat  the  respiratory 
mask  just  described,  is  a  sort  of  sack  with 
.1  horizontal  slit  at  the  level  of  the  eyes,  and 
which  is  i)ut  on  over  the  cap  or  steel  helmet. 
The  u{)en  part  of  the  hood  falls  to  the  shoul- 
ders and  can  l)e  made  tight  around  the  neck 
by  buttoning  the  jacket  or  coat.  Before  it 
is  u.sed  this  mask  is  dip{x?d  into  a  solution 
(;f  h\posulphite  of  soda  to  which  has  been 
adderl  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little 
glycerine  to  prevent  the  material  drying. 
These  hoods  hinder  neither  moving  nor 
breathing,  and  the  various  reactions  take 
[)lac<.'  over  the  entire  surface.  '  They  are 
usually  carried  rolled  like  a  turban  around 
the  cap  or  helmet  until  needed,  and  have 
proxed  an  effective  device  against  the  irre- 
spirable  va}->ours  sent  across  from  the  Ger- 
man lines. 

A  writer  referring,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Chambers'  Journal,  to  the  use  of  liquid  fire 
and  asphyxiating  gas  by  the  Germans  speaks 
of  the  \arious  methods  that  were  used  to 
offset  the  dangers  of  the  poisonous  gases  em- 
plo\ed.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
present  helmet,  as  used  by  the  British  army, 
is  a  perfect  defence  against  gas. 

We^arinff  it,  a  man  may  walk  about  in  the 
thickest  g-as-cloud  unharmed  (I  have  done 
59),  though  the  formaldehyde  generated  in- 
side the  helmet  does  cause  rather  an  unplea- 
sant feelinR-    In   the     throat.       This   is  quite 
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harmless,  but  it  has  caused  many  a  man  to 
imagrine  he  was  passed  when  really  he  ailed 
nothing-.  I  could  tell  a  few  laughable  stories 
to  illustrate  this. 

The  men  being  in  possession  of  helmets 
which  protect  them  from  the  physical  effects 
of  a  gas-cloud,  it  is  necessary  to  instil  in 
them  confidence  in  their  helmets,  in  order  to 
rob  the  g-as-cloud  of  its  moral  effect.  For 
this  purpose  anti-g-as  schools  w-ere  started — 
divisional  ones,  to  w^hich  relays  of  men  were 
and  are  sent  from  the  various  battalions  in 
the  division ;  and  army  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  non-commissioned  officers.  In  these 
schools     lectures     dealing-      with       anti-gas 


methods  are  given  each  day  in  the  morning 
session.  In  the  afternoon  the  men  (wearing 
their  g-as-helmets)  are  placed  in  a  specially- 
built  room  in  which  are  fixed  a  number  c 
gas-cylinders.  The  gas  is  turned  on;  th 
room  is  filled  with  a  thick  fog-.  So  the  men 
learn  that  a  helmet  gives  them  adequate 
protection  ;  and  after  that,  for  them  a  gas- 
cloud  has  no  terrors.  The  men  have  confi- 
dence in  their  masks,  and  consequently  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  morale  being  shaken  by 
such  an   attack. 

The  admirable  training  of  the  troops  in 
anti-gas  methods  has  minimised  the  effect. 


"SIX   DAYS    SHALT   THOU   LABOUR!" 


Among  various  war  measures  proposed  re- 
cently in  the  United  States,  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  legal  safeguards  for  the- 
protection  and  welfare  of  industrial  workers 
should  be  suspended  in  order  that  work 
upon  Government  contracts  for  ships  and 
munitions  might  be  hastened.  The  Council 
of  National  Defence  urged  that  the  gover- 
nors of  States  be  vested  with  authority  to 
suspend  or  modify  legal  restrictions  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  England  went 
through  a  similar  experience.  It  was 
thought  necessary  that  the  labour  day  should 
be  greatly  lengthened  and  -even  that  women 
and  children  shouJd  be  employed  at  night. 
This  movement  went  so  far  that  seven-day 
work  became  the  rule.  Restrictions  that 
had  been  in  force  for  a  ccNtury  were  thrown 
to  the  winds.  These  conditions  went  on  for 
a  year  until  the  strain  of  overwork  had  all 
but  exhausted  the  workers,  and  symptoms 
of  unrest  appeared. 

In  a  summary  of  the  English  experience, 
contributed  to  Tke  Survey  (New  York)  by 
Miss  Henriette  R.  Walter,  of  the  Sage 
Foundation,  it  is  clearly  brought  out  that 
what  finally  brought  the  British  Government 
to  its  senses  was  not  so  much  the  exhaustion 
of  the  labourers  as  the  fact  that  this  abuse 
and  waste  of  human  strength  totally  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  results.  The  muni- 
tion plants,  which  had  been  privately  owned 
and  operated,  fell  far  short  in  output,  and 
even  after  the  Government  itself  took  over 
the  control  there  was  the  same  complaint. 
In  September,  191 5,  a  committee  on  the 
health  of  munition  workers  was  ordered  by 
Lloyd  George,  then  Minister  of  Munitions. 
This  committee  was  created  "not  with  any 
idea  of  sentimentalising  over  the  hardship 
of  the  workers,  but  for  the  very  practical 
purpose  of  finding  out  how  the  maximum 
output  could  be  secured  and  maintained  over 
a  long  period." 


After  much  study  of  the  subject  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  a  weekly  day  of  rest 
must  be  restored.  It  was  found  absolutely 
essential  that  the  workers  should  have  some 
opportunity  to  recuperate  after  the  accumu- 
lated fatigue  of  a  seventy  or  eighty-hour 
week.  One  large  firm  found  that  when, 
after  running  its  plant  seven  days  a  week 
over  a  considerable  period,  the  Sunday  holi 
day  was  restored  without  any  change  in  tlie 
daily  schedule,  the  men  worked  a  greater 
number  of  hours  in  the  six  days  than  they 
had  in  seven  because  of  a  consequent  falling 
off  in  the  amoimt  of  "broken  time."  Sun- 
day work  has  now  been  almost  entirely 
abolished,  except  for  occasional  repair  work. 

The  committee  then  looked  into  the  ques- 
tion of  overtime.     It  studied  the  exact  rein 
tion  between  the  volume  of  production  an 
the  period  of  work.     The  output  of  grouj 
of  workers,  both  men  and  women,  engag</ 
in  light  work  and  in  heavy  work  was  fo 
lowed    over    periods  of  from    four    to    six 
months,    during    which    several  changes   in 
working  hours   were  put  into  effect.      For 
example:  A  reduction  from  68.2  to  59.7  in 
the  average  weekly    hours    of   work  bv    - 
group  of  100  women  engaged  in  the  heaN 
labour  of  turning  fuse  bodies  resulted  in 
23  per  cent,  increase  in  hourly  ou^ut  and 
natural  rise  of  8  per  cent,  in  total  weekl 
output.     Further  decrease  in  hours  to  fift> 
six  a  week  and  even  less  showed  not  only 
an  equally  large  product  but  also  a  decided 
improvement  in  regularity  of  attendance  by 
the  women.     This  case  is  said  to  be  typical 
of  the  findings  of  the  investigators. 

The  committee  gave  certain  maximum 
hours  for  different  types  of  work  and 
workers,  beyond  which  output  cannot  be  in- 
creased, but  was  emphatic  in  declaring  that 
even  these  were  war  maxima,  involving  too 
great  a  strain  for  any  but  the  Wrongest  to 
bear.  For  men  on  very  heavy  work  th*"' 
maximLim   hours    should   l3e   no   more   the 
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fifty- six ;  for  men  on  moderately  heavy 
work,  sixty  ;  for  men  on  light  work,  seventy  ; 
for  women  on  heavy  work,  fifty- 
six,  and  on  light  work  about  sixty.  The 
eight-hour  day  has  been  established  for 
women  in  all  State-owned  plants,  and  over- 
time has  everywhere  been  decreased. 

In  T/ie  Catholic  World  (New  York)_  Dr. 
Frank  O'Hara  describes  war  experience 
with  labour  standards  not  only  in  England 
but  in  several  of  the  other  belligerent  coun- 
tries. From  a  report  of  a  French  official  he 
quotes  this  remark: — 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  in 
a  number  of  establishments  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  rest  and  no  night  work  is  performed.  Ex- 
perience has  prescribed  certain  reg-ulations 
if  the  strength  of  workers  is  to  be  safe- 
guarded, not  only  in  view  of  a  prolonged 
struggle,  but  as  well  for  the  economic 
needs  of  the  country  after  the  war. 

Dr.  O'Hara  concludes  from  this  that 
France,  threatened  with  being  "  bled 
white  "  by  the  war,  cannot  afford  to  throw 


away  her  human  resources  needlessly.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  war  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Lalx)ur  suspended  the  prohibition 
of  nig'ht  work  in  industrial  establishments, 
but  the  results  were  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  said  : — 

The  experience  of  war  has  demonstrated 
the  technical,  economical,  physiological 
necessity  of  the  labour  laws  enacted  in  times 
of  peace.  Under  such  conditions  we  find  a 
better  grade  of  manufacture  and  more  in- 
tense production. 

In  Gerrpany,  as  well  as  in  England,  it 
has  Ijeen  found  that  juvenile  criminality  has 
increased  with  the  extensive  employment  of 
minors.  In  19 15  there  were  almost  twice  as 
many  crimes  committed  by  children  in  Ber- 
lin as  in  1914.  In  England  and  Scotland 
the  niunber  of  children  and  young  persons 
charged  with  punishable  offences  seems  to 
have  increased  about  34  per  cent.  Such 
offences  increased  56  per  cent,  in  Manchester 
between  1914  and  1915. 


DEFEATING   THE   SUBMARINE. 


The  German  submarines  are  being  de- 
feated, not  so  much  by  the  destruction  of 
the  underwater  craft  themselves,  as  by  the 
construction  of  new  vessels  in  the  dock- 
yards of  the  United  States.  This  is  now 
generally  conceded,  and  it  depends  very 
greatly  upon  the  ability  of  the  Americans 
to ^ rise  to  the  occasion  whether  there  will 
be  a  food  shortage  in  Great  Britain  next 
year  or  not.  Consequently,  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  learn  any  definite  particulars 
concerning  the  actual  output  of  the  Ameri- 
can yards,  and  the  plans  in  contemplation 
for  future  building. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  the  subject 
appears  in  77ie  American  Review  of  Re- 
views. It  is  written  by  Winthrop  L.  Mar- 
vin, and  is  entitled  '*  American  Shipbuild- 
ing— a  real  Renaissande. "  Mr.  Marvin 
points  out  that  when  the  war  began  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  and  navigation  had  never 
been  in  worse  case.  They  were  as  if  stricken 
with  paralysis.  The  outbreak  of  war  did 
not  immediately  alter  this  condition  of 
affairs;  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  1915  that 
the  rush  of  orders  came  to  American  ship- 
builders. After  giving  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  orders  that  were  placed  in  the 
United  States  during  that  year  he  asks  why 
these  American  and  foreign  orders  did  not 
come  to  American  shipyards  before.  The 
reason  is  because  it  cost  on  an  average  40 
per  cent,  more  to  build  an  ocean  ship  in  the 


United  States  than  it  did  in  Europe.  This 
was  not  due  to  any  difference  in  the  cost 
of  steel  materials,  for  ship  plates  were 
cheaper  in  America  than  anywhere  else,  and 
for  a  long  time  all  materials  for  ships  for 
foreign  service  have  been  admitted  to  the 
country  duty  free. 

This  difference  was  due,  not  to  the  cost  of 
materials,  but  to  (i)  the  cost  of  labour,  and 
(2)  the  greater  experience  and  therefore,,  the 
greater  facility  of  the  British  yard,  which, 
working  constantly  on  vessels  for  the  vast 
British  merchant  marine  and  for  foreign 
marines,  was  able  to  standardise  its  pro- 
duct and  achieve  the  economy  of  a  full  and 
regular  volume  of  production.  Wages  in 
American  shipyards  before  the  war  were 
substantially  twice  as  high  as  wages  in 
British  shipyards — on  the  time  basis  or  on 
the  piece  basis — and  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  a  completed  ship  on  the  average  is  the 
labour  cost  within  the  shipyard  gates — a  ship 
is  the  most  ambitious  ana  elaborate  product 
of  the  art  of  manufacturing.  With  British 
yards  employed  to  approximately  full  capac- 
ity on  familiar  standardised  types,  and 
American  yards  spasmodically  employed  to 
part  capacity  on  anything  that  offered  be- 
tween a  battleship  and  a  tug,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising, it  was  simply  inevitable,  that  the 
cost  of  the  product  of  the  British  yard  should 
be  so  uniformly  far  below  the  cost  of  the 
product  of  the  American  yard  that  there  could 
be  no  real  commercial  competition  between 
them. 

Wheti  the  war  came  along  it  did  not 
equalise  wages,  or  change  the  relative  costs 
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of  steel  materials,  but  it  gave  American 
steel  shipyards  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  a  dhance  to  work  to  full  capacity 
on  selected  standardised~types  of  ships,  and 
thus  secure  experience,  facility  and  the 
economy  of  large  production.  It  would  be 
rash,  though,  to  conclude  that  when  the 
war  ends  the  world  will  continue  to  come  to 
America  for  its  ocean  tonnage.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fair  assumption  that  both  capital 
and  labour  in  the  United  States  will  have 
made  diligent  use  of  the  opportunity,  and 
that  no  difference  of  40  per  cent,  or  any- 
thing like  it  will  separate  American  and 
British  shipping  costs.  America  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  real  competitor  again. 

The  real  lion  in  the  path  of  the  American 
shipping  industry  is  the  high  cost  of  ship 
operation  owing  to  the  heavy  wages  that 
must  be  paid.  Before  the  war,  though  all 
ships  of  American  registry  were  required 
to  have  American  officers,  not  a  man  below 
the  rank  of  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch 
needed  to  be  an  American  citizen.  Yet  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  an  American  vessel 
usually  fitted  out  and  began  its  voyage  at 
an  American  port,  economic  law,  not  sta- 
tutory law,  demanded  that  when  it  ship|>ed 
its  crew  it  should  pay  a  wage  comparable 
with  the  wages  paid  on  shore  and  compar- 
able with  the  standard  of  living  there  pre- 
vailing. 

A  British  machinist  or  weaver  who,  emi- 
gratingr,  comes  down  the  ga.ng  plank  and 
goes  to  work  in  an  American  machine  shop 
or  factory,  does  not  accept  the  pay.  r.ate  of 
his  native  land,  but  claims  and  receives  the 
wage  of  the  workers  around  him  here.  So 
it  is  with  the  Scandinavian  sailor  or  the 
Greek  or  Spanish  fireman — he  demands  the 
wages  of  the  port  and  country.  This  wage 
difference  is  so'  important  that  several  years 
ago  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  operating,  as  is  well  known,  many 
British,  a  few  American,  and  a  few  Belgian 
steamers,  placed  three  American-built  ships, 
the  "  Finland,"  "  Kroomland,"  and  "  Sam- 
land,"  beneath  the  Belgian  flag  to  avail  itself 
of  the  appreciable  economy  sure  to  follow  on 
the  change  of  colours.  Not  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  coastwise  service  were 
the  ''Finland  "  and  "  Kroomland  "  returned 
to  the  American  flag— and  the  ''  Samland  " 
still  retains  an  alien   registry. 

Concerning  the  war  growth  of  American 
overseas  tonnage  he  says  : — 

On  June  30th,  igi4,  the  United  States, 
nominally  because  of  its  immense  coast  and 
lake  trade  the  second  maritime  power  in  the 
world,  had  only  1,076,000  tons  of  shipping 
registered  for  foreign  trade  out  of  a  total 
merchant  tonnage  of  7,928,000.  These 
1,076,000  tons  of  registered  American   ship- 


ping, in  1Q14,  sufficed  to  convey  only  9.7  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  our  imports  and  exports. 
On  June  30,  1Q15,  American  tonnage  regis- 
tered for  foreign  trade  had  nearly  doubled, 
to  1,871,000  tons,  carrying  14.3  per  cent,  of 
our  imports  and  exports.  This  notable  in- 
crease in  a  single  year  was  due  to  two  prin- 
cipal causes — first  the  admission  of  143 
foreign-built  but  American-owned  vessels  of 
a  total  of  513,000  tons  to  American  registry, 
and  second  the  transfer  of  about  300,000  tons 
of  American  coastwise  vessels  to  overseas 
routes. 

Before  the  war  Great  Britain  was  con- 
structing not  only  all  the  ships  for  her  own 
immense  merchant  marine,  but  a  great  part 
of  the  new  tonnage  for  all  other  maritime 
nations  excepting  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register,  Brit- 
ish yards  in  IQ13  produced  no  less  than 
1,932,000  tons  of  shipping  made  up  of  vessels 
of  100  tons  gross  or  over,  out  of  2,901,000 
tons  launched  in  the  same  period  in  the 
whole  world.  In  that  same  year  Germany 
produced  465,000  tons  and  France  176,000 
tons.  No  other  nation  launched  as  much  as 
100,000  tons,  except  Holland,  credited  with 
104,000  tons,  and  the  United  States,  credited 
with  276,000  tons — Lloyd's  figures  for  this 
country,  however,  are  not  full  and  com- 
plete. 

Other  maritime  powers,  Norwav.  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Austria,  Italy,  and,  to  some  ex 
tent,  Japan,  were  dependent  upon  British 
shipbuilders  for  their  merchant  craft,  bur 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  all  British  yards 
were  commandeered  for  naval  construction 
and  repair  work  for  their  Goverrmient. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  merchant 
work  was  incontinently  abandoned,  but  it 
was  deferred  and  made  subordinate  to  the 
imperative  Admiralty  demands,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  the  first  full  war  year,  1915,  the 
total  merchant  output  of  British  yarda  was 
only  650,000  tons,  or  one-third  of  the  nor- 
mal production-  of  1913- 

Neutral  merchants  at  once  turned  to 
America  for  help,  but  they  found  the  Ameri- 
cans had  been  before  them,  and  the  yards 
of  the  United  States  were  already  filling  up 

with  new  fleets  f;..T  American  shipping 
houses. 

Between  home  demand  and  foreign  de- 
mand, American  yards  on  coast  and  lake 
from  January  to  June,  1916,  inclusive,  com- 
pleted a  total  tonnage  of  240,000  as  compared 
with  238,000  tons  launched  in  the  same 
months  from  all  the  yards  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thus,  in  the  great  war,  and  be- 
cause of  the  war,  the  United  States  had 
stepped  into  its  rightful  position  as  the  fore- 
most shipbuilding  nation  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Marvin  gives  particulars  of  the  total 
amount  of  shipping  now  under  construction 
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in  American  yards,  but  makes  no  esmnaie 
of  the  tonnage  w/hich  will  be  launched  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months.  The  German 
sinking  at  present  suggest  a  loss  during 
those  months  of  6,000,000  tons. 

From  American  shipowners  and  from  for- 
eign shipowners  the  orders  now  being-  or 
about  to  be  fulfilled  in  American  shipyards 
call  for  a  total  of  537  steel  vessels  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  2,039,000  and  167  wooden  vessels 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  214,700.  This  is  the 
formal  report  sent  to  the  Senate  on  June  3 
last  by  Secretary  Redfield,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Because  of  the  desire  of  the 
Navy  Department,  no  further  particulars  as 
to  the  composition  of  this  immense  new  fleet 
can  be  officially  disclosed  from  Washington. 
But  "  Marine  Engineering,"  jof  New  York, 
as  the  result  of  an  unofficial  and  thorough 
canvas,  announces  totals  in  substantial 
agreement  with  those  of  Secretary  Redfield, 
to  the  effect  that  723  vessels  of  a  total  ton- 


nage of  2,245,000  are  now  under  construc- 
tion. Of  these,  319,  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
i,53Q,ooo,  are  classified  as  cargo  steamships 
or  motorships ;  seventy-seven,  of  a  total  ton- 
nage of  365,000,  are  tank  ships  for  oil;  ten. 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  55,000,  are  combined 
passenger  and  cargo  steamers;  and  118,  of  a 
total  tonnage  of  159,000  are  wooden  craft  or 
auxiliaries— the  other  iqq  vessels,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  about  128,000,  being  barges,  tugs, 
or  harbour  craft.  Of  the  entire  new  con- 
struction, 52.5  per  cent,  is  on  the  Atlantic 
or  Gulf  Coast,  33.2.  per  cent,  on  the  Pacific, 
and  14.3  per  cent,  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Analysis  quickly  shows  that  this  is  a 
powerful  and  valuable  fleet,  more  than  go  per 
cent,  of  all  the  ships  in  hand  in  coast  yards 
being  of  a  distinctive  deep  sea  type,  while  75 
per  cent,  even  of  the  new  ships  on  the 
Northern  lakes  are  fit  for  ocean  carrying. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Government  pro- 
poses to  buihj  an  emergency  fleet  of 
3,000,000  tons. 


IN    THIS   WAR    OF   MACHINES. 


There  is  a  most  suggestive  article  by  John 
R.  Dunlap  in  Itidustrial  Management^  on 
the  duty  and  opportunity  of  the  engineer  in 
the  best  preparation  for  war.  The  weapons 
of  this  twentieth  century  conflict,  he  says, 
are  simply  machines,  and  highly  organised 
mechanisms.  For  every  brave  man  in  uni- 
form there  must  be  four  or  five  others  in 
overalls.  Managerial  skill  in  manufacturing 
is  of  equal  value  to  the  ability  to  command 
on  the  battlefield.  In  spite  of  past  efforts 
for  preparedness  in  the  United  States, 
America  as  a  whole  is  not  prepared.  A  few 
men  have  worked  hard  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  have  accomplished  much.  It  is 
not  their  fault  that  more  has  not  been  done. 

We  must  also  realise  that  the  United  States 
does  not,  in  fact,  know  how  to  manufacture 
war  material  nearly  so  well  as  is  popularly 
believed.  Engineers  who  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  this  problem  know,  to  their  keen 
regret,  that  we  have  not  produced  munitions 
for  Europe  efficiently.  The  industrial  record 
of  the  past  two  years  is  not  a  bright  one.  It 
is  all  the  more  galling  when  we  pause  to  re- 
member that  this  is  the  home  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  manufacture,  that  here  arms- 
making  was  first  standardised  and  reduced 
to  a  method  with  the  aid  of  special  machines 
and  tools  that  are  now  at  work  in  the  arsenals 
of  the  entire  world. 

The  cancellation  of  foreign  rifle  contracts 
— one  for  a  million  pieces — rejection  of  shells 
by  the  carload,  failure  of  fuse  parts  to  pass 
inspection  by  the  thousand,  and  delay  after 
delay  in  munition  shipments,  until  the  situa- 
tion was  an  open  scandal— all  these  things 
are  known  even  to  the  most  casual  reader  of 
the  daily  press.  In  many  cases  the  financial 
result  that  might  be  expected  has  come,  loss 
instead  of  anticipated  profit. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  this  black  page 
in  American  industrial  history  was  the  de- 
sire to  make  money  quickly.  To-day,  says 
Mr.  Dunlap,  that  is  changed.  An  American 
manufacturer  will  now  undertake  munition 
contracts  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
nation  strong,  not  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching himself.  But  patriotism  alone  will 
not  meet  the  crisis. 

He  goes  on  to  outline  what  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  limiting  profits,  keeping 
up  wages  and  fixing  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.  He  strongly  deprecates  service 
without  reward,  as  being  uneconomic,  unde- 
mocratic and  offering  opportunities  for  self- 
t^xploitation. 

Industrial  information  must  be  given  the 
widest  pu])licity.  Details  of  design,  specifi- 
cations, machine  tools,  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, practice  in  employees'  service,  in  fact, 
any  knowledge  of  assistance  on  the  technical 
and  industrial  side  of  producing  materials 
of  war,  must  be  given  to  the  technical 
and  business  press,  in  order  that  everyone  in- 
terested may  have  the  freest  access  to  this 
useful  information.  There  must  be  no  trade 
secrets  in  regard  to  making  munitions  or 
supplies.  This  policy  is  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  one  that  was  at  first  followed  in 
England  and  France.  Happily  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  and  methods  followed  by 
our  War  and  Navy  Departments  during  the 
past  year.  In  generous  fashion  and  with  a 
far-sighted  appreciation  of  values,  much 
technical  information  on  the  production  of 
American  munitions  has  already  been  made 
available  by  the  Government.  This  wisely 
established  precedent  should  be  followed  to 
the  utmost.  A  moment's  consideration  shows 
that  there  is  no  military    advantage  in  sup- 
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pressing  details  of  desigri  of  standard  war 
supplies,  nor  essential  information  in  regard 
to  their  manufacture.  Yet  this  knowledge 
is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  shops  that  will 
undertake  the  production  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  output  for  our  Army  and  Navy. 

There  is  no  unemployment,  he  says,  in 
the  United  States.  Everybody  is  working 
at  full  pressure  in  the  execution  of  Euro- 
pean contracts.  Where  are  the  extra  work- 
ing forces  to  come  from?  England  and 
France  are  drawing  heavily  upon  the  women 
of  their  population,  and  this  will  no  doubt 
be  done  in  America,  but  the  women  there 
are  not  so  accustomed  to  manual  labour  as 
their  European  sisters. 

Drawing  again  from  the  experience  of 
Europe,  there  are  a  few  rules  that  must  be 
positively  laid  down.  There  must  be  no  re- 
cruiting of  skilled  mechanics  in  the  fighting 
army.  In  the  early  days  of  Kitchener's  ''  hun- 
dred thousand,"  England  lost  regiments  of 
her  skilled  men  because  the  danger  of  this 
course  was  not  foreseen.  In  one  battalion 
there  were  two  hundred  expert  munition- 
makers  who  were  of  almost  incalculable  value 
in  the  industry  that  tjiey  left.  Fron^  her  sad 
experience  we  must  learn ;  steps  must  be 
taken  to  keep  our  trained  artisans  in  in- 
dustry.   ■ 

He  gives  illustrations  of  industrial  w^ork 
which  at  first  sight  would  hardly  appear  to 
be  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war, 
and  indicates  how  wide  are  the  ramifica- 
tions of  necessary  w^ar  work,  how  numerous 
the  articles  required  for  the  making  of  war 
machines. 

The  extent  of  the  demand  for  labour  can- 
not be  measured  at  the  present  time.  If  two 
million  young  men  are  taken  from  industry 
into  the  army,  their  places  must  he  filled. 
Estimates  have  been  given  that  for  every  sol- 
dier in  the  ranks  there  must  be  four  or  five 
men  in  industry  and  transportation,  produc- 
ing and  forwarding  the  things  that  the  for- 
mer must  have. 

Great  as  is  the  producing  equipment  for 
war  material  in  the  United  States;  it  is 
not  producing  anything  like  what  is  possible. 
There  must  be  extra  shifts — two  or  even 
three.  The  single  shift  basis  will  have  to 
be  abandoned.  But  before  contracts  for 
war  imaterial  are  let  in  large  quantities 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  standardising.  To  show  what  this 
means  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  motor  industry. 


Since  191 1  over  one  hundred  standards 
dealing  with  automobile  construction  have 
been  adopted.    They  have  been  worked    out 


with  a  full  realisation  that  a  standard  is  pro- 
gressive, not  ultimate.  Accepted  proportions 
or  settled  specifications  are  a  foundation  for 
improvement;  they  are  a  crystallisation  of 
the  best  known  practice  at  the  time  they  are 
formulated.  To  indicate  a  few  of  the  one 
hundred :  Some  2000  sizes  of  seamless  tubing 
have  been  reduced  to  163 ;  a  multitude  of 
styles  and  proportions  of  lock  washers  stan- 
dardised to  36 ;  to-day  there  are  twelve  car- 
burettor flanges  for  the  entire  range  of 
motor  vehicles,  from  motor  cycles  to  auto- 
mobile* fire  engines;  since  July,  1915,  spark 
plug  shells  to  be  standard  have  had  a  I-18 
U.S.F.  thread.  Standardisation  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  willingness  to  co-operate 
among  automobile  builders,  so  similar  work 
properly  conducted  should  aid  in  developing 
a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  among  manu- 
facturers of  war  material. 

In  standardisation  for  munition  work 
several  definite  results  should  be  aimed  at. 
First,  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  items ; 
secondj  the  selection  of  easily  obtained 
materials,  and,  third,  a  determination  of  de- 
tails of  design  for  easy  manufacture. 

The  French  have  reduced  the  number  of 
sizes  of  guns  and  shells  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  there  are 
three  barrel  diameters  for  their  75-millimeter 
gun  to  obtain  maximum  service.  When  one 
of  these  field  pieces  first  goes^  into  use  its  bar- 
rel diameter  is  ready  to  receive  75-millimeter 
shells.  After  the  bore  has  been  worn  so  that 
the  fire  is  no  longer  accurate,  the  barrel  is  re- 
turned to  the  arsenal  and  increased  in 
diameter  to  take  84-millimeter  shells.  After 
it  has  been  worn  out  the  second  time  it  is  en- 
larged to  take  Qo-millimeter  shells.  This  is 
but  an  example  of  the  work  of  standardisa- 
tion to  reduce  items,  and  make  each  one  of 
maximum  service. 

Good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  materials 
may  mean  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Everyone  who  has  followed  the  manufacture 
ot  European  munitions  in  this  country  knows 
some  of  the  substitutions  that  have  been 
made.  The  nose  plug  of  the  British  shrapnel 
was  originally  made  from  highgrade  brass; 
later  a  very  cheap  wooden  plug  was  substi- 
tuted. Similarly  the  plugs  of  the  Russian 
shells  were  at  first  made  of  pure  spelter ;  later 
the  specifications  were  changed  and  wood  ac- 
cepted. The  protecting  caps  for  Russian 
time  fuses  were  originally  ordered  to  be  made 
from  tin-foil ;  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tin, 
lead-foil  was  finally  adopted  in  its  place 
Orig-inally  shrapnel  bullets  contained  some 
ten  per  cent,  of  antimony.  When  this  metal 
increased  tremendously  in  price  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  lead  bullet  with  very  little  anti- 
mony could  kill  about  as  well  as  one  from  the 
more  expensive  mixture. 

But  he  points  out  that  the  form  of  inter - 
changeability  of  parFs  found  in  a  hundred 
pound  motor  car  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
thing  from  that  required  in  a  military  rifie, 
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and,  he  might  have  added,  a  miiiiar)   aero- 
plane engine.     He  concludes  as  follows  :— ^ 

Manufacturing-  equipment  we  have  ;  mate- 
rials are  at  hand  ;  labour  will  be  found.  Some 
manufacturing-  experience  on  war  materials 
is  fresh  in  our  shops  ;   but  from  actual  con- 


tact wc  know  nothing-  of  the  industrial  or- 
ganising and  management  that  is  necessary 
to  knit  all  of  these  human  and  material  re- 
sources together  to  support  our  Army  and 
Navy.  If  there  ever  w-as  a  need  for  the  or- 
ganising g-enius  of  America  to  exert  itself 
it  is  to-dav. 


"THE   GRANDMOTHER   OF   THE   RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION." 


When  those  tombs  of  the  living,  the 
prisons  of  Siberia,  gave  up  their  victims,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, no  more  striking  figure  issued  from 
their  grim  portals  than  that  of  Catherine 
Brechkovskaia,  the  "  Grandmother  of  tiie 
Revolution."  A  sympathetic  sketch  of  this 
remarkable  woman,  who  was,  like  Tolstoi, 
enamored  of  justice,  righteousness  and  free- 
dom, is  contributed  to  La  Revue  (Paris)  by 
Vera   Starkoff.      She  says  :  — 

There  is  a  corner  of  the  earth  where 
Liberty  has  arisen  crowned  with  an  aurora 
of  clemency.  The  penalty  of  death  is  abol- 
ished. Gaolers  have  comprehended  the 
vanity  of  chastisements.  Bolts  are  being- 
drawn.  Catherina  Brechkovskaia  is  carried 
in  triumph.  There  is  something-  greater  than 
g-enius,  and  that  is  individual  character. 

In  a  dungeon  of  distant  Siberia  this 
woman  of  seventy  braved  the  escort  of  g-en- 
darmes  foisted  upon  her  by  an  all  powerful 
enemy.  The  Russian  Government  held  her 
under  lock  and  key,  and  to  be  the  surer  that 
she  did  not  es<:ape  ordered  that  every  day  she 
should  be  placed  in  her  sealed  cell. 

The  writer  tells  us  that  she  has  a  manner 
of  distinction  and  betrays  the  noble  origin 
which  die  had  repudiated  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  in  order  to  obey  the  call  of  her 
indignant  and  revolted  pity.  Her  husband 
belonged  to  the  Liberal  party,  which  had 
inspired  the  imperial  manifesto  of  Alex- 
ander II.  liberating  the  serfs.  Unfortu- 
nately the  new-found  freedom  w^as  accom- 
panied by  bitter  poverty,  accentuated  by 
taxation. 

She  felt  she  owed  a  debt  to  the  mujik  whom 
her  own  class  had  systematically  despoiled 
and  cynically  befooled  by  selling-  a  semblance 
of  liberty  the  better  to  enslave  them.  Re- 
morse commanded  her  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  victims.  And  since  her  husband  did  not 
share  this  view  she  left  him,  sacrificing-  even 
her  maternal  love  to  what  she  believed  to  be 
her  first  duty.  She  renounced  all  her  privi- 
leges, and,  clad  like  a  peasant,  she  went 
from  village  to  village,  living  the  rude  life 
of  the  mujiks,  teaching  them  to  read  and 
write,  and  enlightening  them  to  their  true 
interests. 


The  reward  for  ahis  self-sacrifice  was 
her  arrest  and  deportation  to  Siberia  in 
1878.  Here  her  ardour  was  undiminished. 
It  is  said  she  fed  hundreds  of  poor  wretches 
with  the  products  of  the  garc^n  she  culti- 
vated herself.  She  advised  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  to  make  the  convicts  self-sup- 
porting and  the  idea  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. She  interested  her  correspondents  in 
the  miserable  poverty  of  the  deix)rted  con- 
\  icts  and  it  was  to  her  efforts  that  the  for- 
mation of  relief  committees  was  due.  She 
was  particularly  devoted  to  the  children. 

She  believed  with  Tolstoi  that  the  first 
duty  of  man  was  the  struggle  with  nature 
to  preserve  his  own  life  and  that  of  others. 
She  bore  this  hard  Siberian  life  for  twenty- 
two  years  with  marvellous  energy.  Finally 
the  heaped  up  horrors  under  which  the 
exiles  suffered — cold,  hiuiger,  and  the  dread- 
ful malady  known  as  ''hunger  typhus" — 
impelled  her  to  seek  escape  in  order  to 
make  known  to  the  civilised  world  the  mon- 
strous afflictions  carefully  concealed  by  the 
Russian  Government.  In  particular  there 
was  lack  of  medical  attention,  even  of  sani- 
tary measures.  The  sick  lay  side  by  side 
with  the  dead  in  the  same  barracks,  known 
as  the  ''pest  house."  Hoping  that  uni- 
versal pity  would  end  this  barbarism  she 
endeavoured  to  flee  that  she  might  make  it 
known. 

During  her  long  career  of  a  spiritual 
valour  bordering  on  the  miraculous,  she  made 
two  attempts  to  escape.  The  first  was  in 
1880.  She  fled  with  five  comrades  in  exile. 
They  traversed  virgin  forests  and  the  im- 
mense "traiga,"  where  one  sinks  to  his  knees 
in  mud.  One  night  wolves  made  a  circle 
around  them.  .  .  .  Fired,  doubtless^  by  the 
imperious  desire  to  save  her  comrades  she  lit 
a  bonfire  suddenly.  The  wolves  fled,  but  the 
gendarmes  who  were  prowling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood recovered  their  prey.  .  .  .  She  was 
condemned  to  suffer  forty  strokes  0;^  the 
knout.  But  at  that  time  the  Government 
had  scruples  against  flogging  a  woman — a 
gallantry  it  lost  a  few  years  later.  A  pre- 
tence of  heart-disease  was  made  in  order  to 
spare  her.  She  protested.  She  wished  to 
accept   nothing   from    her  adversaries.      She 
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claimed  the  rig-ht  to  partake  the  penalty  of 
her  camrades.  One  of  these  died  during?- 
the  flogging-. 

After  twenty-two  years  of  exile,  Madame 
Brechkovskaia  was  released  and  permitted 
to  ret-urn  to  Russia,  but  she  soon  became 
active  in  the  organisation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Socialist  party,  made  propagandist 
speeches  in  the  villages,  was  arrested  anew 
at  Simbissk  and  taken  to  Petrograd  to  be 
immured  in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

VVlien  the  police  tried  to  make  her  talk  she 
invariably  responded !  "While  1  was  at 
liberty  I  did  my  work  without  you  ;  now  you 
have  only  to  do  your  duty  without  me."  Her 
loyalty  impressed  even  her  gaolers.  When 
her  profession  was  inquired  at  the  trial  she 
replied  thaf  she  was  a   revolutionary   propa- 


gandist. She  refused  an  advocate,  saying : 
'•  What  is  the  use.?  I  have  not  chang-ed  and 
neither  has  justice."  ...  In  1907  she  knew 
for  the  third  time  deportation  and  a  Siberian 
gaol. 

Again  this  noble  woman  took  up  the  work 
of  comforting  and  relieving  the  sufferings 
of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  victims  of 
exile.  She  became  the  "  Grandmother  of 
the  Revolution,"  and  even  had  the  energy 
in  19 13  to  attempt  escape  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  She  was  recaptured  and  the 
Government  determined  to  send  her  into  the 
polar  desert  at  Nijnekolymsk,  more  hor- 
rible, it  is  said,  than  Dostoievsky's  "  House 
of  the  Dead."  But  it  was  such  political 
harshness  that  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  downfall  of  Tsarism. 


MINE-LAYING   SUBMARINES    IN  THE   ADRIATIC. 


Recently  the  Italian  Government  has  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  the  development  of 
the  Austrian  submarine  in  the  Adriatic. 

This  report,  which  is  abstracted  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Engineer  (London),  is  a" 
document  of  unusual  interest.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  there  were  but  six  Aus- 
trian submarines,  all  launched  in  1908-1909. 
built  either  at  the  Pola  Arsenal,  at  the  Ger- 
mania  Yard,  at  Kiel,  or  at  the  Whitehead 
Works  at  Fiume.  Six  new  submarines  of 
TOGO  torts  displacement  were  under  construc- 
tion for  the  Austrian  Government  at  the 
Ciermania  Yard,  Kiel,  but  none  had  been 
delivered  prior  to  August,  191 4.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  the  U-12 
was  torpedoed,  and  sunk  by  an  Italian 
.submarine  in  August,  1915,  and  the  U3,  an 
earlier  boat,  was  sunk  about  the  same  time 
by  the  French  destroyer.  Bis  son.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  German  Government 
was  reported  to  be  dispatching"  submarines 
of  the  coastal  type  overland  to  Adriatic 
ports  to  be  assembled  and  made  ready  for 
sea.  That  this  was  true  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  documents  referred  to  in  the 
report.  Wliien  the  Italians  captured  the 
U  C-12,  a  German  submarine  mine-layer, 
the  log-book  was  recovered  and  showed  that 
this  craft  was  a  unit  of  tthe  German  Navy, 
manned  by  a  purely  German  crew,  and  was 
actively  engaged  against  Italy  months  be- 
fore that  country  had  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many. 

This  submarine  was  one  of  a  very  large 
number  built  by  Germany  for  the  si>ecial 
})urpose  of  laying  mines.  These  craft  are 
comparatively  small  and  were  built  rapidly, 
as  was  shown  by  the  decidedly  crude  con- 
struction. The  U  C-12  was  of  essentially 
similar  iype  to  the  U  C^  which  was  cap- 


tured by  a  British  destroyer  in  April,  191 5. 
This  type  of  vessel  has  a  displacement  of 
T90  tons  on  the  surface  and  200  tons  when 
submerged.  It  is  approximately  no  feet  in 
length  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  ten 
feet.  On  the  surface  it  is  propelled  by  a 
four-cyli  rider,  ninety  horsepower  Diesel 
engine,  whioh  drives  the  boat  at  a  speed  of 
six  knots  with  an  underwater  velocity  of  but 
four  knots.  In  front  of  the  conning  tower 
there  is  a  demountable  machine  gun  carried 
on  a  tripod,  but  no  other  armament,  while 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  there  are  six 
wells  provided,  each  of  which  contains  tvvo 
submarine  mines  released  by  a  control  oper 
ated  from  the  conning  tower. 

The  U  C-12,  according  to  her  log-book, 
was  one  of  two  mine-laying  submarines 
whioh  Germany  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Austria-Hungary.  She  was  launched  in 
May,  1915,  from  the  Weser  Yard,  Bremen, 
and  on  May  17  took  on  a  cargo  of  mines  at 
Kiel.  After  Italy  had  declared  war  on 
Austria,  .she  was  dismantled,  divided  into 
four  sections,  and  carried  overland  with 
her  crew  and  commander  to  Pola,  where  in 
four  days  she  was  reas.sembled  and  again 
took  the  water.  On  July  25  and  August 
15,  the  U  C-12  visited  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  Italian  naval  base  and  there  laid  two 
barriers  of  mines,  while  in  the  following 
December  she  transported  a  cargo  of  rifles 
and  munitions  to  the  rebellious  Arabs  in 
Libya.  The  next  activity  of  the  U  C-12 
was  cruising  off  Durazzo  and  sowing  mines 
in  the  roadstead.  Soon  after  this  in  visiting 
an  Italian  naval  base,  she  either  fouled  one 
of  her  own  mines  or  blundered  into  a  simi- 
lar defence-  device,  with  the  result  that 
there  w^as  an  explosion  which  practically 
blew  the  submarine  in  two. 
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SAVE    THE    BABIES! 


All  the  belligerent  countries,  who  see 
their  best  and  bravest  laying  down  their 
lives  on  the  field  of  battle,  are  urgently 
concerning  themselves  over  the  care  of  the 
babies.  They  realise  that  to  make  good 
the  terrible  losses  as  far  as  possible,  they 
must  endeavour  to  preserve  the  children, 
reduce  bv  every  possible  means  the  death- 
rate  amongst  them.  This  frightful,  devas- 
tating struggle  has  wakened  us  up  to  many 
things,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  important 
result  of  the  war  will  be  that  in  future  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  the  children  bcjrn 
into  the  world  will  stay  there  than  ever  did 
'>^fore  191.4- 

Already  there  has  been  an  ominous  drop 
m  the  birthrate  of  all  the  nations  actively 
enp^ged  in  the  fighting.  Fewer  babies  art- 
being  born,  a  couple  of  decades  hence 
there  will  l)e  a  notable  scarcity  of  young 
men,  but  at  any  rate  we  ought  to  see  to  it 
that  the  babies  that  are  hoin  have  the  best 
possible  chance  of  living.  Bat  merely  ex 
pressing  a  pious  wish  to  that  effect  will 
hieve  nothing  at  all.  Deeds,  not  rhe 
jc,   are  required. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Germany  has  got 
iickly  to  work,  but  France  and  conserva- 
e  England,  too,  are  making  every  effort 

•  recluce  the  mortality  amongst  infants.  It 
.self-evident  that  a  falling  birthrate  must 

met,  if  possible,  by  a  decreasing  death 
te.  In  Germany  it  is  confidently  a- 
rted  that  owing  to  the  steps  taken  u; 
eserve  infant  life,  the  appalling  drop  \\\ 
e  birthrate  has  been  successfully  coun- 
red,  and  that  in  five  vears'  time  the 
;mber  of  five-year-old  children  would  not 

•  appreciably  fewer  than  it  is  to-day.  In 
ngland  energetic  measures  are  he\ng 
^opted  also. 

It  did  not  require  a  war  to  convince  cer- 
.in  countries  of  the  imperative  need  of 
'-eping  as  many   babies  alive  as  possible. 

the  race  were  to  be  preserved.  In  America 
id,  nearer  home,  in' New  Zealand,  organ- 
ed  efforts  have  long  been  put  forth  with 
e  object  of  reducing  the  infantile  death- 


rate.  But  Australia  has  lagged  lamentably 
behind.  True,  in  New  South  Wales  a 
paternal  Labour  Government  took  the  mat- 
ter properly  in  hand,  .some  four  years  ago, 
and  splendid  work  has  been  done.  In 
.South  Australia,  too,  the  need  is  being  to 
some  extent  met,  but  in  Victoria  no  organi- 
sation has  yet  been  brought  into  being  to 
fight  the  death-rate.  It  is  true  efforts  are 
l)eing  made,  but  thus  far  nothing  definite 
has  l>een  done.  Schemes  have  been  adum- 
brated, and  Government  assistance  has 
been  sought,  but  talk  has  not  yet  been 
tran.slated  into  deed,  and  Victoria  still 
stands  unmoved  with  an  infantile  death- 
rate  as  large  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and 
a  steadily  falling  birthrate  owing  to  the 
war.  Those  who  are  working  for  the  founr 
dation  of  depots  for  the  proper  supervi- 
sion of  infants  should  receive  every  assist- 
ance the  iniblic  can  give. 

The  following  figures  show  the  j)Osition 
better  than  any  amount  of  descriptive  writ- 
ing. Ten  years  ago  the  Royal  New  Zea- 
land Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and 
Children  was  started  in  the  islaad  Domin- 
ion, w^here  it  is  generally  known  as  the 
Lady  Plunket  Nursing  System.  Its  object 
is  to  care  for  the  babies.  In  Victoria 
we  have  no  such  organisation,  and  the 
particulars  Ixilow  show  it  eloquently  :  — 

rROPORTION    OF     DeATHS     OF     InFANTS 

L'nder    One    V'ear    to    every    iooc 

Births. 

Year. 

•905  

1Q06  

1907  

1 QOS  

JQOC)  ...  

I Q I O  ...  

1911   

1912  

1913  

1914  

I'his  discloses  a  steady  decline  in  the 
New  Zealand  rate  since  1907,  when  the 
Nursing  System  began  to  set  to  work,   and 


ictoria. 

New  Zealand 

83.30 

...       67.52 

92.92 

62.10 

72.60 

...       88.79 

86.05 

...       67.89 

71.36 

61.60 

76.88 

67.73 

68.70 

..-       56.31 

74.48 

51.22 

70.53 

59-17 

78.27 

...        51.38 
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shows  that  during  the  same  time  in  Vic- 
toria the  death-rate  has  remained  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  Lady  Plmiket  Nurs- 
ing System  has  obviously  given  thousands 
of  citizens  to  New  Zealand,'  and,  as  obvi- 
ously, because  Victoria  had  not  a  similar 
system,  thousands  of  citizens  have  been 
lost  to  the  State.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the 
need  for  immigrants  to  people  the  land, 
and  in  the  past  have  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  in  securing  them.  By 
the  expenditure  of  a  fraction  of  these  sums 
we  could  have  established  baby  clinics  and 
have  thus  secured  thousands  of  the  finest 
citizens  in  the  world. 

It  is  really  amazing  that  we,  who  pride 
ourselves  on  being  so  up  to  date,  should 
lag  so  lamentably  behind  in  a  so  obvious 
thing  as  this  !  But  there  it  is.  After  all 
we  are  no  blinder  than  the  great  statesmen 
of  Europe  who,  for  decades,  spent  im- 
mense sums  on  arming  their  countries  for 
war,  and  were  unable  to  spare  any  money 
at  all  for  the  carrying  on  of  organised 
peace  propaganda  which  had  as  object  the 
smoothing  away  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  piling  armaments  rendered  ever  more 
and  more  dangerous  !  The  same  spirit  is 
shown  in  the  elaborate  efforts  made  to  save 
consumptive  patients,  unaccompanied  by 
any  organised  attempt  to  fiight  the  causes 
which  produce  the  disease. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  how  can  we  by 
taking  thought  reduce  the  number  of  babies 
doomed  to  die  every  year?  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  answering  that  question — do 
as  others  do.  As  New  Zealand  has  done, 
as  New  South  Wales  is  doing.  As  has 
been  done  in  America  and  is  being  done  in 
England.  Establish  ''Baby  Climes"  in 
the  large  towns,  especially  in  the  most 
densely  peopled  areas.  If  that  were  done, 
and  done  at  once,  everywhere  in  Australia, 
infant  mortality  could  be  reduced  by  at 
least  lo  per  cent.,  which  means  that  in  the 
next  decade  the  lives  of  no  fewer  than 
10,000  babies  would  be  saved.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  five  boy  babies  die  to 
four  girls,  so  that  of  those  10,000  saved, 
5600  would  be  boys.  If  the  Australian  in- 
fantile death-rate  could  be  reduced  to  that 
of  New  Zealand,  viz.,  from  71  per  thou- 
sand births  to  51  per  thousand  births,  it 
would  means  that  the  Baby  Clinics  would 
have  given  Australia  just  about  half  as 
many  men  children  as  she  had  lost  soldiers 
on  the  battlefield !  It  is  not  only  infants, 
either,  who  are  saved  by  the  Clinics.  In 
New  Zealand,  America  and  England  many 


children  of  two.  three  and  four,  owe  thei; 
lives  to  them.  The  death-rate  from  one  t< 
five  is  nothing  like  as  high  as  for  childrei 
under  one  year  oldj  .but  it  could  De  less 
ened,  undoubtedly. 

Even  in  this  enlightened  age  compara- 
tively few  people  know  what  a  "  Bab\ 
Clinic  "is.  It  is  really  a  place  where 
mothers  are  told  how  to  look  after  their 
babies  properly.  No  doubt  most  mother !^^ 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  they  knov 
how  to  •see  their  offspring  safely  through 
the  first  few  months,  but  the  experience  of 
the  Clinics  shows  that  there  are  thousand- 
who  have  not  this  confidence,  and  who  ar. 
eager  to  ask  the  Clinic  nurses  about  their 
babies'  ailments,  and  about  the  proper 
method  of  caring  for  them.  The  Clinic 
really  brings  the  out-patients'  department 
of  the  children's  hospital  with  what  wt 
may  call  "  domestic  additions  "  to  every 
suburb  of  a  city.  It  fills  the  gap  between 
the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  time  when 
the  education  authorities  become  responsible 
for  its  health. 

Clinic  is  perhaps  a  rather  high-sounding 
titl^.  Mothers'  Help  Depot  would  more 
accurately  convey  its  function.  In  coun- 
tries where  they  are  now  regarded  as  part 
of  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  social 
scheme,  the  Clinics  are  generally  to  be 
found  situated  in  some  former  shop  or 
similar  spot,  in  the  midst  of  thickly  popu- 
lated districts.  There  come  mothers,  thou- 
sands of  them,  to  get  advice  from  trained 
nurses  who  are  in  attendance,  and  who  act 
under  medical  supervision.  Babies  are 
weighed,  minor  ailments  are  attended  to, 
but  chiefly  the  mothers  are  told  how  to 
feed  the  infants,  how  to  clothe  and  bath 
and  look  after  them  generally.  Not  only 
do  the  nurses  give  advice  to  those  who  call 
at  the  Clinic,  they  look  up  the  mothers  in 
their  own  homes  when  the  babies  are  lx)rn, 
and  these  visits  have  been  found  to  have 
the  most  beneficial  effect. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  Clinics  come  in 
for  criticism,  but  usually  by  those  who 
know  little  about  their  working.  Ft  is 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  hospitals  can 
do  the  work,  and  do  it  better ;  that  there 
are  plenty  of  doctors  who  will  advise  when 
baby  gets  ill,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth. 
Yet  a  moment's  thought  shatters  all  the 
criticism.  A  visit  to  a  hospital  is  a  lengthy 
proceeding.  It  probably  involves  a  long 
journey,  it  certainly  compels  a  long  wait, 
and,  for  a  harassed  woman,  who,  single- 
handed,  has  to  look  afiter  several  children. 
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it  is  usually  avoided  until  too  late.  Nor  do 
women  who  have  to  make  a  struggle  to  meet 
the  housekeeping  bills,  lightly  run  to  a  doc- 
tor. They  wait  until  the  child  is  really  ill, 
and  then  call  him  in.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  Clinics  is  to  prevent  illness. 
It  strives  to  do  that  instead  of  waiting  to 
try  and  cure  illness  when  it  comes. 

The  criticism  that  women  will  not  go  to 
the  Clinics  and  will  resent  Clinic  nurses 
visiting  them,  is  utterly  disproved  by  the 
popularity  of  the  establishments  in  New 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  objection  raised  that 
nurses  should  not  do  doctors'  work ;  but 
in  actual  practice  it  i_s  found  that  only 
the  very  mildest  cases  are  attended  to  by 
nurses  without  referring  either  to  the 
Clinic  doctor  or  to  local  practitioners.  The 
aim  of  the  Clinic  is  to  prevent  ailments, 
not  to  cure  the  ailing.  The  experience  of 
New  South  Wales  is  that  the  majority 
of  mothers  prove  wonderfully  receptive. 
Once  their  confidence  is  gained  they  obey 
instructions  implicity.  The  mothers  care, 
■care  very  much  indeed  for  their  babies,  but 
all  the  care  in  the  world  won't  help  if  the 
wrong  food  be  given.  The  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  children  who  come  up 
for  weekly  supervision  is  in  many  cases 
astonishing. 

The  Government  in  Victoria  is  evidently 
at  last  seized  with  the  need  for  doing  some- 
thing to  bring  down  the  death-rate,  and 
some  time  ago  summoned  a  conference  to 
consider  the  matter.  This  conference 
formed  a  large  committee,  which  sensibly 
formed  a  smaller  one,  which  recommended 
to  the  conference  that  a  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  infants  and 
mother  craft  be  established,  and  that  this 
society  should  be  maintained  by  contribu- 
tions by  the  Governm)ent,  municipaliities 
and  voluntary  donations.  It  suggested 
that  the  Government  contribution  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  ^  for  j£.  In  New  Zea- 
land the  Government  contributes   24s.    for 


every  20s.  raised  by  the  municipalities  and 
by  voluntary  effort.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  Government  bears  the  entire  cost,  and 
takes  complete  responsibility  and  control. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  e.s- 
sential  requirements  for  the  successful 
carrying  on  of  infant  welfare  centres  are  : 

(a)  That  all  Clinics  be  free. 

(b)  That    every     body     or    combination     of 

bodies  (as  the  case  may  be),  before 
applying-  for  a  Government  grant 
must  have  a  responsible  managing- 
committee. 

(c)  That   a    medical    officer    (or   officers)    be 

attached   to  each   Clinic. 

(d)  That  a  trained  nurse  (or  nurses)  posses- 

sing-   the    special    qualifications      and 
experience  necessary   for  carrying-  on 
the  work  of  an  infant   welfare   centre 
.  be  attached  to  each  Clinic. 

(e)  That  a. central  advisory  board  be  elected 

consisting;  of  a  representative  from 
each  Clinic  established. 

(f)  That  an   advisory   board   of   three   medi- 

cal practitioners  be  appointed,  who 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  cen- 
tral board. 
ig)  Reasonable  assurance  of  an  annual  re- 
venue, which,  tog-ether  with  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
■^     Clinic. 

Meantime  some  of  those  who  have  been 
battling  for  the  establishment  of  Baby 
Clinics,  distressed  at  the  tantalising  de- 
lays inevitable  when  Government  aid  has 
to  be  enlisted,  and  conflicting  interests  have 
to  be  conciliated,  have  started  depots  in  a 
couple  of  districts,  and  these,  which  have 
been  going  but  a  month  or  two,  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  the  great  need  that  ex- 
ists for  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme 
to  care  for  the  babies  and  the  mothers.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore such  a  scheme  is  in  working  order, 
for  no  one  can  deny  that  the  saving  of  the 
babies,  the  winning  of  new  citizens  for  the 
Commonwealth,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  things  to  which  the  people 
can  set  their  hands. 


HALF-A-DOZEN    LAUGHS. 


The  late  Henry  Irving  occasionally  ran 
across  an  old  stage  associate  down  on  his 
luck,  and  took  him  into  his  company.  One 
such  actor  of  the  very  old  school  was  Tom 
Meade,  a  man  with  a  thunderous  voice 
and  precise  articulation.  Meade's  memory 
wasn't  always  dependable.  Once,  in  a 
Macbeth     production,     having     to    deliver 


the  lines  of  the  Second  Witch,  that  began 
with — 

"  Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog,"  etc., 
and  end  with — 

*'  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good  " 
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— he  placed  the  various  ingredients  men- 
tioned into  the  hell  broth  of  the  cauldron, 
but  wound  up  with  ''  Cool  it  with  a  dra- 
goon's blood,"  uttered  with  horrid  pre- 
cision. 

Irving  was  annoyed,  and  remonstrated 
with  Meade  upon  his  slip  when  the  scene 
was  over. 

"  I  never  said  that  !"  exclaimed  Meade. 

"  Oh,  ye5,  you  did,  Tom,"  said  Irving. 

*'  Oh,  well,  governor,  sorry.  Won't 
happen  again." 

The  next  night  the  audience,  watching 
the  Witch's  scene,  was  amazed  to  hear ; 

"  Cool  it  with  a  dragoon^ s  blood — my 
God  !  I  said  it  again — then  the  charm  n 
-firm  and  good,'^  thundered  out  in  full 
voice  by  the  stentorian  actor. 


wager  one  hundred  dollars  that  he  wn; 
not  return  to  you  within  twenty-four 
hours." 

"  If  it  were  a  thousand  I  would  take 
you  upl" 

And,  so  the  wager  was  made. 

About  a   week   afterward   the  owner   of 
the    pigeon,    meeting    another   friend,    wa- 
praising   the    feats   of   his  favourite    biriJ 
and  incidentally  mentioned  the  wager. 

''  And  w'hat  do  you  suppose  that  cynic 
did?"  he  said.  He  took  my  bird  to  Phila- 
delphia, clipped  his  wings,  and  then  le. 
him  loose  !" 

'^Ah!  And  so  you  lost  your  wager, 
the  bird  did  not  come^  back." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  did — but  he  had  awful 
sore  feet." 


A  being-built  ten-story  brick  block. 

Burly  Mike,  starting  up  the  ladder  with 
his  hod  full  of  bricks. 

His  mate,  the  hod-filler  :  "  Mike,  I  lay 
yez  two  dollars  that  with  me  astraddle  the 
hod  yez  can't  make  the  roof." 

"  Yer  on,  Pat,  an'  aisy  money  it  looks 
to  me." 

Mike,  tugging  away  with  his  double 
load,  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
stories,  missed  a  round  and  went  down 
half-a-dozen,  but  by  good  navigation 
stayed  his  descent  and  resumed  his  up- 
ward climb,  and  dumped  his  mate  with 
the  bricks  on  the  top  story. 

"  The  two  dollars  is  mine,  Pat,"  he 
pantingly  gasped. 

"  Sure,  Mike  but  yez  remember  that 
time  vez  slipped — begob,  I  thought  I  had 
yez!''     ' 


The  best  humour-  is  founded  upon  fun- 
damental traits  in  himian  nature.  The 
most  fundamental  trait  in  human  nature  is 
loyalty. 

Loyalty  compels  men  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  a  cause.  It  is  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship, of  patriotism. 

A  certain  man  had  a  loyal  pigeon,  one 
so  faithful  to  his  master  that  no  matter 
where  he  was  taken  he  always  came  back. 
The  man  was  proud  of  his  loyal  pigeon, 
and  often  spoke  of  him. 

But  one  day  he  met  a  cynic  friend,  who 
said. 

"  Let  me  take  your  pigeon  to  Phila- 
delphia  and    let    him    loose,    and   I    will 


He   was   a   newly   joined    recruit   in    th 
Australian    Imperial   JForces,    and,    having 
entered  camp,   was  posted  to  a  .squad  for 
recruit  drill.     The  yoimg  officer  in  charp^^ 
marched  them  for  about  50  yards  and  the 
gave  the  order,    "  Right   turn  !"      Another 
50  yards,    and   *'  Left  turn  !"    were   alter- 
nately given   for    about    half-an-hour,    and 
then  suddenly   came  the  order,    ''Halt!" 
The  newly  joined  stepped  out  a  few  paces 
and  said,   ''  Say,  mister,   I've  had  enough 
of    this.      I     want    to    get    out."      '■  ^w 
you    cannot     leave    now,"     answered    th 
perplexed  officer.     "  You've  sworn  to  serv 
for    the    period  of  the  war,    and  so  loii,: 
thereafter."      "  I     know,"     returned     th< 
newly  jeined;    "but   I   want  to  get  out.' 
"Well,      what's     the     matter,     anyhow.^" 
asked    the    officer?       "Well,    mister,"    re- 
plied the  youth,  "  You 'se  blokes  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  make  up  yer  minds." 


Henry  Ward  Beecher — the  famous  divine 
— was  ill,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  see 
him.  But  when  Robert  G.  IngersoU — the, 
great  agnostic — called  he  was  admitted  to 
the  sick  room.  IngersoU  and  Beecher  were 
very  good  friends.  ^ 

"  This  is  mighty  nice  of  you,  Beecher,"" 
said  IngersoU,  "  seeing  me  when  I  un- 
derstand you  are  refusing  to  see  even  vour 
closest  friends," 

"  Well,"  returned  Beecher,  "  you  see. 
Bob,  I  am  sure  I  am  going  to  see  those 
friends  in  the  next  world,  but  it  occurred" 
to  me  this  might  be  the  last  chance  of  see- 
ing you." 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  is, 
according  to  New  York  trade  journals,  ' '  in 
the  market ' '  for  large  numbers  of  motor 
trucks,   more   than    70,000    being    reported 

under  inquiry. 

*  *         * 

The  National  expenses  per  month  m 
France  in  1914  averaged  ;£53>6oo,ooo ; 
^  i9i5>  ;^76,ooo,ooo;  in  1916, 
;£io8, 000,000;  and  to  date  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  ^^131, 240,000. 

*  *         * 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  total 
amount  of  credits  opened  in  France  has 
reached  a  little  over  3641 J  millions  ster- 
ling:, while  advances  made  to  certain  of  the 
Allies  bring  the  total   up  to  3800  millions 

sterling. 

■jf         *         * 

The  figures  of  the  French  Treasury  an(J 
of  the  Public  Debt  on  April  30th,  as  com- 
pared with  the  situation  on  January  31st  last, 
show  that  in  that  period  the  debt  has  grown 
288  millions  sterling,  of  which  168  millions 
represents  debt  repayable  at  short  periods 
and  120  millions  floating  debt. 

*  *         * 

Recent  shipping  dividends  include  55  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  Holland-America 
Line;  100  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
Naamlooze  Venootschap  Maatzchappij 
"  Parkhaven  "  ;  and  no  per  cent,  for  the 
Aktieselskabet  Metropolis  of  Christiansand. 

*  *         * 

The  British  "Trade  Balance"  was  ad- 
verse to  the  extent  of  ;£37,847,ooo  during 
May,  as  compared  with  a  trade  deficit 
amounting  to  ^25,786,000  for  May,  19 16, 
;£:27, 739,000  for  May,  1915,  and 
;£6,676,ooo  for   May,   1914. 

*  *         * 

Commercial  failures  in  U.S.A.  during 
May  last  numbered  1296,  with  liabilities 
totalling  11,771,891  dollars.  Those  figures 
compare  with  1482  failures  for  19,466,436 
dollars  in  May,  1916,  and  with  1707  and 
21,053,212  dollars  in  May,   1915. 

*  *         * 

The  traffic  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal 
in  1915  amounted  to  15,266,155  tons,  but 
fell  in  191 6  to  12,355,347  tons.  Owing  to 
increases  in  rates,  the  receipts,  however, 
did  not  fall  in  the  same  proportion.     The 


number  of  ships  to  utilise  the  canal  in  1916, 
was  31 10,  or  598  less  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

*  *         * 

The  Austrian  Lloyds  lost  last  year  over 
3,000,000  kroner  (about  ;£i25,ooo);  the 
whole  of  the  reserves  are  exhausted,  and 
the  total  deficit  is  now  4,600,000  kroner, 
equal  at  pre-war  rates  to  ;£i9i,ooo.  The 
directors  of  the  company,  it  is  stated  in  a 
message  from  Vienna,  now  regard  the  ships 
which  are  lying  in  American  ports  as  lost. 

*  *         * 

On  behalf  of  the  Government,  it  was 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  always  cognisant  of 
the  earnings  of  the  Nitrate  Producers' 
Steamship  Co.,  which  a  member  stated 
made  a  profit  last  vear  of  ;£369,8o4,  al- 
though the  issued  capital  was  only 
^266,265.  In  the  notice  of  a  question 
which  he  gave,.  Major  Hunt  asserted  that 
the  net  profits  on  shipping  in  19 13  were 
;/^2o, 000,000,   while    in     1916    they     were 

^£135, 000,000. 

*  *  -x- 

An  important  ruling  has  been  given 
by  ihe  Central  Appeal  Tribunal,  England, 
affecting  the  case  of  single-man  businesses. 
The  appeal  sent  forward  by  the  Law  So- 
ciety Tribunal  was  in  respect  of  a  retail 
grocer,  aged  32  years,  married,  with  one 
child,  and  passed  for  general  service.  The 
Central  Tribunal  'found  that  the  "business 
on  which  the  man  and  his  family  depended 
would  be  destroyed  if  he  went  into  the 
Army,  as  it  could  not  be  disposed  of,  while 
there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  revi\- 
ing  it.  They  therefore  confirmed  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Law  Society  Tribunal  in  grant- 
ing the  man  conditional  exemption. 

*  *         * 

Sir  Owen  Phillips,  K.C.M.G.,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
recently  repeated  his  statement,  made  a  year 
ago,  that  the  Roy-al  Mail  and  its  associated 
shipping  companies,  have  brought  from 
overseas  vast  quantities  of  chilled  and  fro- 
zen meat — millions  of  animals — at  a  rate 
of  freight  which  averages  less  than  one 
permy  per  lb.,  and  it  was  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  high  price  of  meat  could  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies. 
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The  ordinary  shareholders  of  Lipton's 
Ltd.,  who  were  without  dividends  for  two 
years,  received  a  disbursement  of  7 J  per 
cent,  for  the  year  ended "  March  loth,  the 
trading  profits  having  increased  by 
;£ 1 48,000  during  the  twelve  months. 

*  *         * 

The  participation  of  Canada  in  munition 
making  has  doubtless  aided  that  country 
considerably  in  maintaining  a  large  excess 
of  exports  over  imports.  In  September, 
19 14,  Canada  had  a  weekly  capacity  of  340 
eighteen-pounder  shrapnel  shells,  but  at  the 
present  time  its  factories  turn  out  400,000 
shrapnel  rounds  a  week,  and  nearly  as  many 
high-explosive  shells  ranging  as  big  as  9.2 

inches  in  size. 

*  *         * 

In  the  Canadian  munition  factories  about 
25,000  tons  of  steel,  2500  tons  of  brass, 
750  tons  of  copper,  250  tons  of  zinc, 
1500  tons  of  lead,  200  tons  of  an- 
timony, 150  tons  of  resin,  500  tons 
of  potash,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of 
chemicals  are  required  weekly.  About 
3,250,000  linear  feet  of  wood  are  used  in 
packing. 

*  -jf         * . 

Despite  the  political  disturbance  in 
China,  last  year's  accounts  of  the  railways 
in  the  Chinese .  Republic  are  reported  to 
have  been  satisfactory.  The  income  during 
the  year  was  61,994,942  dollars,  being  an 
increase  of  4,831,600  dollars  on  19 15  fig- 
ures. The  expenditure  showed  a  reduction 
of  530,281  dollars  at  29,679,277  dollars, 
so  that  with  that  saving  the  betterment  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  year  was 
5,361,881  dollars.  The  net  revenue  of  the 
telegraph  service  also  showed  an  improve- 
ment over  that  oi  the  previous  year  to  the 
extent  of  1,318,109  dollars.  'An  expansion 
in  profits  of  669,284  dollars  was  recorded 
in  the  postal  branch. 

5f         *         * 

According  to  the  American  issue  of  Dun^s 
Review,  the  war-time  demands  for  petro- 
leum, and  particularly  for  fuel  oil  and  the 
lighter  distillates  are  draining  the  available 
stocks,  reports  from  all  sections  of  the 
Eastern  fields  pointing  to  a  consumption  of 
more  than  2,000,000  barrels  a  month  more 
than  production.  This  oil  is  being  drawn 
from  stocks,  but  unless  some  new  increased 
production  shall  be  found,  the  stocks  will 
diminish  to  a  minimum.  At  California- 
production  has  increased  to  the  extent  of 
5572  barrels  during  April,  while  consump- 
tion, as  represented  by  shipments,  has  in- 
creased three  times  that  amount,  to  18,929 


barrels.  In  other  words,  the  total  produc- 
tion for  the  month  w^as  at  the  rate  of 
269,085  barrels  daily  while  the  consumption 
as  shown  by  the  shipments,  called  for 
309,001  barrels  per  day. 

*  *         * 

Owing  to  the  congestion  at  the  London 
docks  considerable  attention  is  being  de- 
voted to  the  speeding-up  of  unloading  car- 
goes, and  some  smart  work  is  being  done 
by  the  Port  of  London  Authority.  The  s.s. 
Wimborne,  with  6906  tons  of  oats  in  bags 
and  bulk,  was  recently  discharged  in  the 
Mill  wall  Dock  in  36I  working  hours ;  while 
the  s.s.  Bronzewing,  with  a  similar  cargo 
of  4890  tons,  was  discharged  in  tlie  same 
dock  in  24  hours.  In  the  Surrey  Conmier- 
cial  Docks  the  St.  Quentin,  with  7177  tons 
of  .  bulk  wheat,  was  discharged  'in  35} 
hours.  In  the  Royal  Victoria  Dock  the  s.1s. 
Grainton,  with  8545  tons  of  wheat  in  bulk, 
was  discharged  in  34J  .hours,  an  ayerage  of 
247  tons  per  hour,  one  day's  working  of 
II  hours  resulting  in  no  less  than  3307  tons 
being  unloaded. 

*  *         •}* 

Despite  the  great  strain  placed  upon  them 
by  the  war,  the  French  authorities  are  de- 
voting a  good  deal  of  attention  to  post-war 
problems,  and   are  proposing  to  make   ad- 
vances to  French  shipowners  of  160,000,000 
francs   at  6   per  cent,    to  purchase  vessels 
to    be    built    in    French    shipyards,   unless ' 
specially     authorised    to*  the    contrary,    of 
which    100,000,000  francs   is   allocated-  tO; 
new  construction  and  60,000,000  francs  to< 
advances  for  purchases.     A  rebate  of  two 
per  cent,   of   the   interest  charged   will   be 
allowed    to   shipowners    who    employ    theiri 
vessels  in  French  colonial  navigation;  while' 
special  provision  is  made   for  the  Govern- 
ment   to    guarantee   a  minimum    return    onj 
shipping  enterprises  which   are  engaged   in  j 
traffic  between  France  and   French  posses-  ! 
sions,  or  in  the  French  inter-colonial  trade,  j 
on  condition  that  any  profits  over  eight  per 
cent,    are   divided   between   the   shipowners 
and  the  Government.     For  fleets  exceeding 
20,000  tons  gross,  only  50  per  cent.,  of  the 
purchase  price  will  be  advanced ;  but  for 
fleets  of  under  20,000  tons  gross,  or  for  new 
business,  the  maximum  advance  will  be  70 
per  cent.      Shipowners  availing  themselves 
of  the  law  must  undertake  that  during  the 
war  and  for  five  years  thereafter  they   will   i 
not  transfer  the  vessel  to  a  foreigner,   and  ,' 
that  for  a  period  of  two  years,  three-fourths  ' 
of  the  cargoes  will  be  destined  to  or  pro-  • 
ceed  from  ports  in  France  and  French  pos- 
sessions. 
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Cassell's  publish  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  short  stories  telling  of  Bill  Jim  as 
fighter,  good  chum  and  lover,  under  the 
above  title  (i/6 — 1/8  i)ost  free).  The 
name  of  the  author  does  not  ap9ear  on  the 
title  page,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
book  is  the  work  of  Gladys  Taylor  (Mrs. 
R.  E.  Hain).  She  has  set  down  stories 
gathered  by  her  husband,  and  her  brother- 
in-law— Dr.  Lyttle— both  of  the  A.I.F. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  stories  should  be 
somewhat  uneven.  This  is  inevitable,  as 
they  are  really  told  by  the  men  themselves, 
crudely  sometimes,  but  truthfully  al- 
ways, and  it  is  a  disadvantage  for  a 
short  story  to  be  absolutely  true.  The 
storyteller  cannot  trim  and  improve  as  he 
will,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  true  will 
add  immensely  to  the  popularity  of  the 
book.  You  feel  you  are  getting  the  real 
thing  when  you  read,  and  even  the  slightest 
of  the  tales  has  a  genuine  ring.  Those 
who  want  to  get  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  spirit  of  our  gallant  Anzacs  should  not 
fail  to  buy  this  book.  A  special  Australian 
edition  has  just  been  brought  out.  The 
story  w^hich  follows,  though  by  no  means 
the  best  of  those  in  the  little  volume, 
touches  on  one  of  the  most  dramatic  mo- 
ments at  Gallipoli,  and  mentions  an  inci- 
dent I  have  not  seen  referred  to  before : — 

When  the  Australian  first  went  to  war  he 
wasn't  unduly  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance and  dignity  of  generals.  He  took  a 
few  home-grown  ones  with  him  from  Aus- 
tralia, but  one  cannot  enthuse  over  Old 
Man  Smith  who  used  to  dash  for  the  9.30 
train  from  Suburbia  same  time  as  Bill  Jim 
was  making  for  the  city  for  the  day,  even 
when  he  becomes  General  Browne- Smith, 
C.M.G.,  especially  when  that  trick  of  lift- 
ing the  left  nasal  organ  instead  of  using  a 
hanky  is  still  part  of  Browne- Smith's  con- 
notation. 

Perhaps  the  first  few  betinselled  person- 
ages who  reviewed  him  may  have  been  some- 
what glorious  in  his  sight. 


And  there  was  always  Birdy — belo\'ed 
Birdy — but  he  was  too  much  of  a  man  to 
lye  always  thought  of  as  a  general. 

And  then  one  day  ''he"  came;  and 
what  a  day  !  Weary  months  of  privation, 
death  by  heat,  death  from  cold,  death  from 
plain  rottenness  of  the  soil  on  which  an 
army  had  camped  for  so  many  months,  had 
done  their  worst.  It  was  an  embittered 
army  that  believed  neither  in  British  Gov- 
ernment nor  in  friends  at  home,  but  sat 
waiting  day  after  day  for  the  reinforce- 
ments that  never  came,  for  the  food  they 
liever  got,  for  the  boots  to  cover  their 
feet,  their  frozen,  frost-bitten  feet.  The 
28th  of  November  was  as  dreary  as  every 
other  day.  Abdul  was  as  usual  sending 
over  twenty  shells  to  every  one  we  could 
spare,  and  the  monotonous  procession  of 
enteric  cases  went  from  trench  to  hospital, 
from  hospital  to  ship. 

Suddenly  someone  whispered  it — he  had 
come — who?  No — it  can't  be.  The  blasted 
Government  would  never  have  the  sense  to 
send  him.  He  probably  hadn't  the  pluck 
to  come  and  look  at  the  mess-up  of  his 
plans. 

But  soon  there  assembled  a  little  crowd 
on  the  beach,  and  the  front-line  men  turned 
on  their  glasses  and  watched  curiously — 
then  they  turned  back  again.  Of  course, 
some  bigwig  come  to  parade  along  the  blanky 
beach,  and  the  first-line  man  has  more  re- 
spect for  Abdul  than  to  watch  anything  that 
necessitates  a  back  turned  to  that  gentleman. 

But  the  crowd  on  the  beach  opened  out, 
and  before  they  knew  it  men  were  swiftly 
walking  to  the  lines,  and  in  front  of  them, 
walking  briskly,  his  neck  craned  to  see 
ahead,  was  Kitchener.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking him.  He  had  reviewed  half  of  them 
when  they  were  boys  in  Australia — and  he 
was  cc«ning  ! 

The  pent-up  feelings  of  months  broke 
loose ;  men  stood  up,  one  or  two  signalled 
frantically  to  the  Turk  to  st®p  strafing.  Old 
Simkins,  popularly    known    as    "  Father," 
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leaned  out  of  his  nook  and  told  the  Turks 
that  we  had  a  visitor.  They  were  pleased, 
too;  they  stood  up  and  looked  over.  Every- 
thing was  at  once  transformed  into  draw- 
ing-room affability  when  mother  has  her  dav 
at  home.  And  the  tall  man  still  came  on. 
When  he  reached  the  entrance  to  the  trench, 
Private  Thomas  was  "  struck  all  of  a  heap/' 
as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  and  stood 
at  attention  instead  of  challenging. 

Kitchener  nodded.  *'  Well,  mv  boy,  how 
is  it?     Pretty  bad  time,  eh?" 

"  Rotten,"  said  Private  Thomas,  whole- 
souled  sincerity  making  up  for  brevity  in 
manners;  Kitchener  laughed. 

The  great  man  walked  on,  but  the  spell 
was  broken.  From  all  sides  they  crowded 
the  trendies  near  him,  and  questions  were 
answered  and  asked.  He  knew.  There  is 
no  need  to  ask  these  men  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. They  had  stood  their  ground  and 
held  their  own  for  all  those  terrible  months, 
and  he  gave  them  silent  homage. 

When  he  had  climbed  back  to  the  shelter 
behind  the  front  line,  the  crowd  thought  he 
was  off.  He  stopped  and  saluted,  and  held 
up  his  hand  for  silence,  for  they  were  chat- 
tering like  monkeys  in  their  overwrought 
state. 

*'  Boys,  you've  held  this  place  as  I 
thought  only  men  with  ten  years'  training 
could  have  held  it,  and  T  thank  you  in  the 
name  of  the  armv.  But  it's  all  been  a  mis- 
take. See!"  He  suddenlv  took  a  cane 
out  of  the  hand  of  a  Staff  Officer  and  drew 
in  the  sand  a  diagram.  Then  in  the  sim- 
plest language  he  told  the  position  as  he  had 


found  it,  and  what  would  have  to  be  done 
if  there  were  any  possible  advance.  They 
listened  in  dead  silence,  and  he  spoke 
earnestly  and  well.  If  an  orator  is  one 
who  holds  and  interests  his  hearers,  then 
Kitchener  reached  the  front  rank  of  orators 
that  day.  When  he  had  finished  he  stood 
and  looked  up  at  the  Turkish  fortress  of 
Achi  Baba,  standing  sentinel-like,  looking 
down  over  our  position. 

"  Boys,  I  am  sorrv,  we're  all  sorry,  but 
most  of  us  play  with  loaded  guns,  and  if 

they    go   off "      He   stopped  abruptly, 

then  turned  to  say  good-bye  to  the  officers. 
Suddenlv  there  rang  out  a  voice  clear  and 
high  :-' 

"  Three  cheers,  boys,  for  the  whitest 
general  that  ever  came  to  Gallipoli  !"  And 
the  cheers  that  rose  went  over  the  hills  all 
the  wav  to  Achi  Baba,  and  someone  watch- 
ing there  waved  a  flag. 

Kitchener  stepped  forward.^  ''Thanks, 
boys;  we've  all  got  our  worries,  and  I've 
got  mine,  but  if  I  never  see  you  again — 
we'll  drink  to  the  good  old  days  somewhere 
else." 

He  twitched  his  right  shoulder,  and  we 
knew  what  he  meant.  But  it's  he  who  is 
waiting  for  us  to  honour  the  promise. 
We've  forgotten  most  of  the  generals — per- 
haps all  except  Birdy — but  much  water  will 
run  from  the  Murray  to  the  sea  before 
Australian  fighting  men  forget  Kitchener, 
who  offered  the  only  real  explanation  of  Gal- 
lipoli— and  had  the  courage  to  be  in  the 
wrong. 


SOME    BOOKS    OF    POETRY. 


Mention  of  poetry  means  verses  written 
on  the  war,  and  these  are  now  being  issued 
in  dozens  and  in  scores.  One  of  the  latest 
is  ''  Songs  of  Peace, '^  by  Francis  Ledwidge, 
who  is  hailed  as  a  new  Irish  poet,  and  the 
introduction  to  his  songs  is  penned  by  Lord 
Dunsany  (Herbert  Jenkins,  London).  They 
are  pretty,  but  there  is  very,  very  little  of 
tliem,  and  the  best,  without  doubt,  are  the 
melancholy  songs  he  wrote  while  in  Serbia 
during  the  war.  He  is  at  his  best  in  a  poem 
entitled  Evening  Clouds. 

.\  little  flock  of  clouds  g-o  down  to  rest, 
In  some  blue  corner  off  the  moon's  hi^h 
way. 
With  shepherd  winds  that  shook  them  in  the 
West, 
To    borrowed   shapes    of    earth*    in    brig^hr 
array, 
Perhaps  to  weave  a  rainbow's  gay  festoons 


Around    the    lonesome    isle    which   Brooke 

has  made 
A  little  Eng-land,   full  of  lovely  noons,         ^ 
Or  dot    it    with    his    country's    mountain 

shade. 

Ah,    little    wanderers,    when    you   reach    that 
isle, 
Tell   him.    with   dripping    dew,    they    have 
not  failed. 
What  he     loved     most ;    for    late    I     roamed 
awhile 
Thro'  English  fields  and    down  her  rivers 
sailed  ; 
And  they  remember  him  with  beauty  caught 

From  old  desires  of  Oriental  Spring 
Heard     in     his    heart     with     singing      over- 
-     wrought : 
A.nd   still    on    Purley    Common    gooseboys 
sino-. 

Another  volume  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 
I>ondon),  is  one  penned  by  William  Noel 
Hodgson,   who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
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TKis  Medicine  c«n    be    given  with  PERFECT 

SAFETY  and   the   UTMOST  CONFIDENCE 

to  the  YOUNGEST  CHILD.  a»  it  doe*  NOT 
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•r  harmful  drugs,      it  is  very  pleasant  to  take, 

aad  children  take  it  readily     even  CLAMOR 
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TERMEX  for  Piles  has  given  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  effective  results  that  we  are  able  to  supply 
it  under  an  absolutely  binding  "Refund  Guarantee" 
to  cover  the  occasional  inevitable  failure  that  must  be 
encountered.  We  know  from  experience  that  no 
matter  how  long  the  subject  has  suffered,  nor  how 
severe  the  attacks,  that  less  than  twenty-five  cavSes  out  of  every  thousand 
are  incurable  when  TERMEX  is  adopted.  We  know  that  TERMEX 
will   overcome   the    other   nine  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

TERMEX  doe^  not  merely  attack  the  ailment  locally.  It  is  a  home  treatment  that 
gets  at  the  trouble  from  all  vantage  points.  It  works  locally — through  the  circula- 
tion— through  the  stomach  and  bowels — and  through  the  nerves.  Our  Book  explains 
why  and  how.  TERMEX  at  once  begins  to  ease  the  pain,  to  stimulate  the  circulation 
through  the  affected  parts,  to  assist  the  bowel  action,  and  constitutionally  to  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  destroyed  tissues  and  damaged  nerves. 

Under  TERMEX  influence  the  ailment  continually  improves,  the  soreness  dis- 
appears, the  injured  parts  regain  their  normal  strength.  The  conditions  that  produce 
piles  subside  and  disappear,  and  the  patient  who  may  have  once  been  bed-ridden,  a 
mere  shadow  of  former  self,  debilitated,  run-down  and  suffering  not  only  local  de- 
rangement, but  constitutionally  as  well,  rapidly  finds  improvement  in  general  health — 
finds  that  the  lines  of  pain  are  leaving  his  face,  that  his  appetite  is  improving,  and 
shortly  experiences  the  ultimate  happiness  of  restoration  to  normal  health. 


OUR    REFUND 

GUARANTEE 


Because  we  have  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  is  possible  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, we  are  able  to  "offer  TERMEX  under 
conditions  that  leave  no  ground  for  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  need  our  remedy.  We 
do  not — can  not — guarantee  to  cure  you.  Such  power  is  not  placed  in  the  hands 
of  any  mortal.  If  you  have  an  operation,  whether  temporarily  successful  or  not, 
it  must  be  paid  for  ;  if  it  fails,  you  do  not  get  your  money  back.  We  have  such 
justified  faith  in  TERMEX  from  past  experience,  that  we  only  accept  a  case 
under  our  REFUND  GUARANTEE  terms.  Is  any  proposal  you  can  make  more 
fair  ?  TERMEX  has  proved  itself  almost  infallible,  hence  we  are  justified  in 
giving  this  binding  refund   agreement. 


FREE 
BOOK 


G£T  THIS  VALUABUE  BOOK     | 


Our  interesting  Booklet  fully  describes  the  cause  and  effect  of 
Piles.  It  explains  fully  just  how  and  why  TERMEX  is  efficacious 
beyond  the  fondest  anticipations  in  ridding  the  sufferer  of  this 
dread  complaint.  Copy  of  Refund  Guarantee  sent  with  each  book. 
Close  your  eyes  for  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the  joyous  anticipations 
the  life-long  satisfaction,  the  happy  moments,  day  and  nijiht,  that  freedom  for  all  times 
from  Piles  would  bring  to  you.     With   TERMEX  'you   can  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Send  2d.  stamp  for  Booklet  TO-DAY,  and  let  it  prove  our  assertions.    Every  sufferer 
from    Piles   should    read    this  book.     No  obligation  is  incurred  by  sending  for  it. 

Post  your  request  to-day.  (2601) 

TERMEX  CO.,  Dcpt.321  Commerce  Bldg.,  SYDNEY 
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the  Somme,  after  he  had  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Edmundsbury  and 
Ipswich,  took  all  sorts  of  honours  at  Ox- 
ford, and  was  known  for  his  poetry,  written 
under  the  name,  "Edward  Melbourne." 
That  he  was  a  poet  will  be  seen  on  read- 
ing Back  to  Rest,  composed  while  marching 
to  Rest  Camp  after  severe  fighting  at  Loos. 

A   leaping"   wind  from   England, 

The  skies  without  a  stain. 
Clean  cut  agfainst  the  morning". 

Slim  poplars  after  rain. 
The  foolish  noise  of  sparrows, 

And  starlin^^s  in  a  wood — 
After  the  grrime  of  battle. 

We  know  that  these  are  good, 

Death  whining  down  from  heaven, 

Death   roaring  from  the  ground. 
Death   stinking  in   the   nostril, 

Death  shrill    in    every    sound. 
Doubting,  we  charged  and  conquered, 

Hopeless,  we  struck  and  stood. 
Now  when   the  tight   is   ended, 

We  know  that  it  was  good. 

W>.  that  have  seen  the  strongest 

Cry  like  a  beaten  child. 
The  sanest  eyes  unholy. 

The  cleanest  hands  defiled. 
We  that  have  known  the  heart  blood 

Less  than  the  lees  of  wine. 
We  that  have  seen  men  broken. 

We  know  man  is  divine. 

At  last  appears,  under  the  name  Post- 
humous Poems  (Heineman,  London),  7/6, 
some  of  the  verse  which  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  thought  it  was  wiser  not  to  print. 
Is  it  fair  that  a  dead  writer,  who  is  at  least 
above  the  average,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  say  which  poems  he  does  not  consider 
worth  paper  and  ink?  Of  these,  nearly  a 
dozen  belonged  to  the  Border  Ballads  col- 
lection, which  are  really  cared  for  by  few 
wheji  well  done,  and  cared  for  still  less  by 
everyone  when  they  fall  short  of  their  mark. 


There  is  one  piece  on  The  Death  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  which  failed  to  win  when  Swin- 
burne tried  for  the  Newdigate  Prize  at  Ox- 
ford, after  an  earlier  failure.  It  is  curious, 
though,  Franklin  (a  name  to  be  remembered 
by  all  who  know  the  early  history  of  Tas- 
mania) died,  as  proved  by  McClintock,  on 
nth  June,  1847,  that  Swinburne  made 
him  succumb  earlier,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  adventurers  under  his  command. 
The  rest  of  the  verses  are  very  nearly 
worthless,  including  a  venomous  attack  on 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  headed,  A  Ballad 
of  Truthful  Charles. 

Melville  and  Mullen  have  been  bold 
enough  to  bring  out  the  7  th  edition  (making 
25,000  in  all)  of  Dinkuni  Oil,  by 
Frederick  J.  Mills.  It  is  described  as  *'  a 
volume  of  original  Australian  wit  and 
humour."  The  number  already  circulated 
of  this  little  book  (i/-)  shows  a  simple- 
hearted  audience,  quite  ready  to  laugh  at 
very  small  jokes,  even  in  the  face  of  death. 
We  reproduce  one,  being  a  song  supposed 
to  be  sung  by  the  troopers  on  board  ship  in 
honour  of  a  young  South  Australian  lady, 
hailing  from  Mallala  : — 

The  girl  from  Mallala-la-la, 

Is  a  sprighly  girl,  tra-la-Ia-la-la ; 

A  sprightly  girl,  you  see. 

She  sings  all  day,  so  bright  and  gay, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la, 

The  girl  from  Mallala-la-la, 

The  girl  from  Mallala. 

Chorus. 

Mallala,  la-la,  tra-la-la-la. 

The  Mallala  maid  is  jolly  and  gay ; 

She  sleeps  all  night,  and  sings  all  day, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la,-la, 

Mullala-,  tra-la-la!     (Soft  pedal.) 

If  the  Australian  soldier  can  laugh  at 
this  sort  of  thing,  he  may  be  trusted  to 
laugh  at  anything. 
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NAnONAL  EFHCENCY 


THE    CARD    INDEX    SYSTEM. -(r../....^. 


By  J.  A. 

In  Stead's  Review  for  July  21st,  I 
dealt  chiefly  with  correspondence  filing, 
but  the  card  index  plaa  adapts  itself  U> 
arrangement  in  any  convenient  form.  The 
principal  index  to  a  file,  that  is 
the  name  card  index,  must  almost  neces- 
sarily be  arranged  alphabetically,  a  second 
index,  however,  may  be  arranged  geogra- 
phically, the  cards  being  classified  under  the 
names  of  the  States  or  towns  to  which  they 
refer.  In  short,  used  with  intelligence,  the 
card  system  will  do  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired, without  any  waste  on  elaboration 
that  is  not  required.  The  apparent  com- 
plexity will  l>e  found  to  be  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  simplicity  made  more  simple." 

REMINDER     TRAVS    AND    SPECIAL    LISTS. 

The  multiplication  of  separate  indexes 
might  look  complicated,  but  in  very  big 
businesses  they  lead  to'  the  minimising  of 
confusion,  saving  of  labour  and  better  gen- 
eral work.  A  great  many  ingenious  recep- 
tacles for  papers  and  pamphlets  have  been 
designed  by  firms  which  specialise  in  office 
equipment.  There  are  special  filing  boxes 
for  pamphlets,  with  divisions  of  varying 
sizes.  There  is  also  in  existence  a  reminder 
tray,  made  something  after  the  style  of  a 
card  index  drawer.  In  this  tray  can  be 
placed  letters  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  at 
once,  but  which  require  attention  in  the 
near  future.  This  tray  has  divisions  for 
every  day  of  the  month,  and  then  monthly 
divisions.  It  automatically  brings  forward 
each  paper  for  attention  on  the  day  it  is  put 
back  to,  without  further  note  elsew^here  or 
reliance  on  any  one's  memory.  All  that  is 
required  is  a  daily  glance  at  the  current 
day's  division,  to  see  what  is  in  it.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  in  a  large  estab- 
lishment to  have  slips  placed  in  the  proper 
divisions  of  the  main  file  to  tell  people  that 
these  papers,  if  wanted,  are  in  a  reminder 
tray,   and  mentioning  which  one. 

Wholesalers,  and  also  retailers,  who  have 
to  give  credit,  will  'find  an  additional  use 
for  the  card   index   for   lists  of  customers. 


BUTLPR. 

Each  card  can  note  .the  complaints  of  the 
customer,  reports  as  to  his  credit,  and  other 
individual  matters.  The  reverse  5f  the 
card  is  usually  marked  for  setting  down  the 
sales  every  quarter,  so  that  these  can  be 
easily  compared.  A  perusal  of  the  index 
shows  the  manager  at  once  all  cases  in 
which  sales  fall  off,  and  enables  him  to  have 
inquiries  made  as  to  the  cause.  The  trouble 
of  consulting  an  easily  removed  card  is 
much  less  than  handling  a  weighty  ledger  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  ledger  does  not  set  out 
the  information  as  compactly,  for  compari- 
son of  equal  periods.  When  sending  out 
circulars,  the  convenience  of  addressing  en- 
velopes from  a  card  index,  instead  of  from 
a  list  in  a  book,  is  obvious,  and  several 
clerks  can  write  addresses  from  a  card  in- 
dex at  the  same  time. 

The  card  index  system  is  admirably 
adapted  for  recording  new  inquiries.  The 
card  would  give  the  source  from  which  the 
inquiry  arose,  and  the  steps  taken  to  secure 
the  business,  and  any  result  achieved. 
Suggestions  can  l^e  inserted  as  to  which  of 
the  firm's  circulars  or  catalogues  would  be 
most  suitable  for  the  })artictrlar  inquiry, 
and  also  the  date  when  \t  would  be  advis- 
able to  take  the  matter  up  again,  if  nothing 
is  heard  from  the  inquirer  in  the  meantime. 
Ther^i  are  signal  date  slips  for  fixing  at  the 
top  of  these  index  cards,  so  that  the  time 
for  sending  a  second  circular  or  a  further 
letter  should  not  slip  by  unheeded.  If  it  is 
intended  to  use  these  clips  the  cards  are 
printed  with  the  numbers  i  to  31  across  the 
top,  from  left  to  right,  to  denote  the  days 
of  the  month:  When  the  date  signals  are 
attached,  all  those  for  any  given  day  form 
an  outstanding  line  from  end  to  e«d  of  the 
drawer,  and  each  is  easily  picked  out  for 
attention. 

CARD  INDBiX   LEDGERS. 

Card  systems  for  keeping  records  of 
stock,  and  to  facilitate  entries  at  stock-tak- 
ing time  do  not  require  special  explanation, 
neither  do  those  used  in  place  of  ledgers. 
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Rev.  George  Walters 

One  of  Avstralia's  ablest  and  most  popular  clergymen,  praises 


The  Great  Money-Saving 
Remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
CROUP,  CATARRH 

And  Other  Chest  and  Throat  Troubles 


Hyde  Park  Unitarian  Church.  Sydney, 

January  29.  1917 
Mr.    G.    W.    HKAN. 
Chemist. 
Dear  Sir, — 1  have  miwh  pleaatire  in  letting  yo;: 
know   that  whon   a  severe  cold   caught   nio   in    i?- 
gr:p  last  year,   nothing  was  so  effective  in  check- 
ing and  flnaliy   curing  it  as  a   free  and  constant 
use  of  HEb;:.'ZO  (HE.ANS  PiiiSKNCE).     I  ha\e  als  ) 
louiKl   tiiat    HKKN/O   C.,)iUm    I>l.\.MONU8   are  ex- 
cellent for  the  thrt)at,   and  would   not   Ike  to   be 
without   them.     Please  send   me  a.  further  supply 
of  both  the   K8.seiK'e  and  the  Diamonds. 

Yours  faithfully. 

GEORGE    WALTERS 


KEV.   GEORGE   WAf/fERS. 


in  Auetralas  a:i    Homos  Everywhere  HEENZO  aiEANS   KASENOE)  finds  a   Welcome  place  in  the 
lily  medic" neehe«t  as  being  the  remedy  par  exreUeiice  f<'r  the  treatment  of  COfiiyS,  INFLUENZA, 
;RE  THROATS.    WHOOPING   COUGH.   BllONCHiTlS,   ASTH.MA.and   kindred   ailments. 

Besides  l.eintr  such   a  speedy  and  pleasant-to-take  Cimgh   a-nd  Cold   Medicine,  HERNZO   fHEAN'S 
■i«>ENCE)  is  ai8«)   a   grc:»t   money-saver.     Ea<?h   bottle  niakes   up   to  a    pint  of   ready-to-use  mixture, 
pint  of  ordiuarv  cenK*  lies,  purchased  in  a  lot  of  little  bottles,  would  cost  at  least  12/-.    HEENZO 
rl BAN'S  ESSENCES  COSTS    ONLY  2/-  (by  post.  2/3).  and  is  obtainable  from  Chemists  and  Stores. 


HEENZO    COUGH    DIAMONDS 

Medicated  with  HEENZG  (Hean's  Essence) 

which  Rev.  Walters  found  so  good  for  the  throat,  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  Business  People, 
I^ublic  Speakers,  Singers.  Travellers,  and  others,  who  prefer  a  lojienge  to  a  liquid  remedy.  They 
i"e  used  and  highly  recommended  by  Madaane  Dolores,  Madame  Kate  Rooney.  Miss  Dorothy  Brunton. 
iiss  Fayette  Perry,  and  many  other  famous  artists,  whose  professions  demand  that  they  use  only 
Tie  best  throat  remedy  procur:t.')le.  The  price  of  rtBENZO  C0U(5H  DIAMONDS  is  9d..  in  cardboard 
ijoxes.   Is.  in   tins. 

Should  any  dimcuity  He  experienced  in  obtainirg  HEENZO  (HEAN'S  ESSENCE)  or  HEENZO 
OUGH  DIAMONDS  in  your  looality,  do  not  accept  aaiy  inferior  substitute,  but  send  direct  to 
le  Manufacturer.  G.  W.  HEAN.  Chemist.  178  CASTl/EREAGH  STREET.  SYDNEY;  or  Box  53!, 
P.O..  Melbourne. 
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W.  &  W.  73 

If  your  wife  has  a  cold, 

give  her  Cinnak  and  take 

some  yourself 

It  Cures  and  Prevents. 

Cinnak 


Quick  and  Certain 
in    its    Action. 

Cures  Colds  and  Sore  Throats. 


l\ 
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i 
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This  powerful  germicide  acts  AT  ONCE. 
It  sterilises  the  cold  germs,  clears  the  head, 
and  soothes  the  raw  surfaces.  Cinnak  acts 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  patient  immedi- 
ately feels  brighter  and  better. 

Cinnak  can  be  taken  anywhere,  at  any 
time.  It  is  in  an  unbreaka'ble  tube,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  take.  It  prevents  as  well  as 
cures.  Carry  a  tin  yourself,  and  send  one 
to    vour    soldier. 


THIS    IS   THE   CINNAK    TUBE 


AIRTIGHT-UNBREAKABLE-EFFECTIVE. 

-•f  Send  one  in  every  parcel  to  the  Front, 

and  carry  one  yourself. 


Per  tube,   1/6 ALL  CHEMISTS 1  6  per  tube 

Manufacturers:  PETERS  &  CO,  Pty.  Ltd.,  50.  William  St.,  Melbourne. 
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Naturally,  accountants  of  the  old  school 
look  askance  at  doing  away  with  the  bulky 
ledger,  in  which  pages  could  not  be  removed 
or  stuck  together,  without  detection,  and 
in  which  entries  might  be  crossed  out  with  a 
pen,  but  must  never  be  erased.  In  answer, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  any  entry  it  is  desired 
to  falsify  in  a  ledger  would  be  still  trace- 
able, in  the  cash  book  or  other  books, 
which  are  not  done  away  with  by  the  card 
ledgers.  It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  enter 
up  a  card  ledger  system,  especially  when 
convenient  drawers  are  provided  for  the 
cards  in  the  desk  occupied  by  the  accoun- 
tant. 

SELECTION  OF  A  CARD  SYSTEM. 

The  question  as  to  what  use,  if  any,  the 
card  index  system  can  be  to  any  'particular 
firm,  is,  of  course,  one  for  the  firm  itself. 
Although  the  manager  of  a  business^  when 
he  has  made  inquiries,  can  decide  as  to 
what  extent  it  will  pay  him  to  adopt  the 
card  index  plan,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
rely  on  the  salesman  who  explains  the 
system  to  him.  Any  efficient  salesman  of 
this  kind  of  office  equipment  knows  that  his 
firm's  profits  will  be  greater  in  the  course 
of  years  if  he  helps  his  customers  to  select 
only  what  will  be  useful  to  them;  in  other 
words,  if  he  is  intent  on  a  square  deal. 
Naturally,  the  inquirer  cannot  know  for 
certain  that  he  is  in  contact  with  such  a 
salesman,  but,  after  all,  the  task  of  finding 


out  what  card  indexes  have  to  offer  him, 
and  to  what  extent  they  will  be  useful  in 
his  business,  is  not  very  difficult.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  other  changes  that  can  be 
made  for  the  bettei',  but  where  haste  in 
their  installation  is  not  vital,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  hasten  slowly,  until  actual  experi- 
ence shows  what  further  additions  are  re- 
quired. 

y    DOCTORS  AND  DENTISTS. 

There  are  even  card  indexes  specially 
printed  for  dentists  and  also  for  doctors. 
The  latter  have  cards  that  go  easily  into  the 
IKxiket,  where  they  are  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  order  of  the  morning  or  afternoon's 
visits.  It  may  sound  strange  to  the  layman 
to  suggest  system  in  the  ordinary  medico, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  fashion- 
able practitioners,  e\'en  in  the  not  over-alert 
West  End  of  London,  who  invariably  insert 
a  carbon  slip,  so  as  to  keep  a  duplicate  of 
all  their  prescriptions.  These  are  filed 
away  with  the  record  of  the  patients  con- 
stitutional characteristics,  and  perhaps  the 
symptoms  in  a  particular  illness,  ready  for 
production  •  on  seeing  him  again.  British 
legislators.may  have  utterly  disregarded  the 
many  and  various  words  of  wisdom  of  the 
late  Thomas  Huxley,  but  the  same  charge 
cannot  be  proven  against  all  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  profession  he  helped  to  ad- 
vance. 


Q.— Which  is  the  largest  ship^in  the  world? 

A. — As  far  as  is  known  the  largest  ship 
yet  launched  is  the  Bismarck,  of  the  Ham- 
burg-Amerika  line,  ^he  is  56,000  tons, 
and  was  launched  in  1914.  It  is  said  that 
even  larger  boats  have  been  completed  in 
Germany  since  then,  but  no  definite  details 
are  available.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  Vaterland,  the  54,000-ton  German 
ship  the  Americans  have  commandeered,  is 
so  huge  that  she  cannot  be  dry-docked  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  !  It  has 
been  seriously  suggested  in  the  United 
States  that  she  shall  be  sent  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  "  dry-do»:ked  "  in  one  of  the  im- 
mense locks  o-f  that  waterway  ! 


Q.— Which  is  the  biggest  British  ship? 

A. — 'Since  the  loss  of  the  Britannic,  the 
largest  is  presumablv  the  Olympic,  of 
45,300  tons,  although  the  Aqiniania,  45,000 
tons,  is  practically  as  l^rge.  The  Britannic. 
47,000  tons,  was  launched  in  the  same  year 
as  the  Bismarck— iqi 4,  and  was  not  com- 
missioned until  after  the  war  had  begun. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  if  Esperanto  is  hard 
to  learn? 

A. — It  is  a  very  easy  language  to  acquire. 
The  books  needed  are  inexpensive  and  free 
lessons  are  given  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Plsperanto  groups  in  the  various  cities. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Za'men/iofa  Kluho  in 
Sydney,  is  Miss  Lusby,  223  Stanmore  Rd., 
Stanmore. 
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ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


The  Mellx)iirnt'  Library  contains  quite 
a  good  collection  of  lxx)ks  in  and  about 
i^vSperanto,  and  readers  may  obtain  from 
the  lending  branch,  .as  well  as  smaller 
lKX>ks,  the  three-volume  novel,  La  Far- 
aono  (Pharaoh),  the  masterly  translation 
by  Dr.  Bein  of  a  fascinating  work  from 
the  Polish  of  B.  Prus.  The  novel  has 
for  its  theme  the  fall  of  the  twentieth 
dynast V  in  the  nth  century  B.C.,  and 
jiresents  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  time,  particularly  of  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  State  and  the 
('hurch,  from  which  the  latter  emerged  vic- 
torious, and  founded  the  twenty-first 
dynasty. 

The  Polish  newspaper,  Glos,  of  17th 
April,  gives  a  re]:)ort  of  the  funeral  of 
Dr.  Zamenhof,  at  Warsaw.  There  was  a 
long  procession  through  the  streets  from 
the  deceased's  house,  No.  41  Krolewska 
Street,  to  the  Jewish  cemetery  in  Okopowa 
Street.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
walked  a  delegation  of  Warsaw  Esper- 
antists,  carrying  wreaths,  which  were 
afterwards  placed  upon  the  grave.  In 
passing  Dzika  Street,  so  well-known  by 
name  to  Esperantists,  the  procession  halted 
for  a  few  moments*  before  No.  9,  where 
Dr.  Zamenhof  lived  for  so  many  years, 
and  carried  on  his  self-denying  labours 
among  the  poor  Jews  of  the  city.  At  the 
grave  the  rabbi.  Dr.  Pozmanski,  gave  an 
eloquent  address  in  honour  of.  the  de- 
ceased, who,  thanks  to  the  talent  which 
he  had  received  from  God,  had  created 
Esperanto,  thus  helping  to  establish  a 
better    world   for  mankind. 

M.  Leo  Belmont,  one  of  the  oldest  Es- 
perantists. also  made  an  oration.  "  Li 
this  tomb,'"'  he  said,  ''  we  place  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  a  great  man.  But  not  his 
soul,  which  still  lives,  and  lives  with  us 
forever,  for  he  has  left  behind  him  an 
imperishable  work.  Among  the  mp 
jualities  of  the  deceased,  the  greatest  n\ 
his  modesty,  a  modesty  which  he  showed 
as  much  in  his  private  life  as  during  the 
nine-  international  congresses,  at  which  he 
was  received  as  if  he  were  a  king.  Every- 
where and  always  he  remained  a  quiet 
and  modest  worker,  and  though  he  was 
known  throughout  the  whole  world,  he 
seemed  ignorant  of  his  fame.  His  work, 
esteemed  by  many  eminent  philologists, 
iias  not  yet  been  sufficiently  understood  in 
Poland,    but    the^  moment   is   coming    when 


Warsaw   and   the   whole   world  will   under 
stand  the  value  and  the  importance  of  th-. 
work    of    Dr.    Zamenhof     for     humanity. 
When   in  Warsaw    occurs   the   next    Esper 
anto    congress    they    will    sec     Esperantists 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth  hastening  to 
place  on  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Zamenhof  token > 
of   their  thanks   and   regard." 

Dr.  Grabowski,  President  of  the  Polish 
P^sj^eranto  Society,  and  Dr.  Neubarth,  re- 
presenting German  Esperantists,  also 
spoke,  and  the  choir  of  the  synagogu^^ 
sang   appropriate   hymns. 

The  Church  Esperantist  League  or 
^anised  a  .deputation,  which  attended  be 
fore  the  Modern  Languages  Association, 
of  London,  on  19th  May,  and  presented 
the  case*  for  Esperanto,  'fhe  .Modern  Laii 
guages  Association  is  probablv  the  mosi 
important  linguistic  scx:jety  of  its  kmd  in 
the  world. 

The  Burnley  Express  of  9th   May  give^ 
a     report    of   a   meeting    of    the     Burnlex 
Chamber   of   Trade,    at   which  the   follow 
ing    resolution    was    passed    by   a    majoritv 
of  60  to  4.    . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Britain  and  th 
Allies  are  entering^  into  arrangements  fo- 
concerted  action  with  regard  to  future  trad? 
matters,  it  would  be  of  immense  value  1 
one  language— Esperanto — could  be  recog- 
nised as  the  commercial  language,  and 
taught  in  all  schools  here  and  abroad.  By 
so  doing  Esperanto  would  form  the  basi- 
of  communicatio*n  on  business  matter-- 
diroughout  the  world. 

What  Lancashire  thinks  to dav.  K nor- 
land thinks  to-morrow  ! 

Pitman's  Journal  of  5th  May  contair- 
a  portrait  interview  with  Mr.  M.  C.  But 
ler,  acting  .secretary  of .  the  British  Es- 
peranto Association,  who  is  an  expert  in 
Pitman's  Shorthand,  of  which  system  b 
has  made  a  successful  adaptation  to  Es 
per  anto. 

Readers  of   Stead's   Review,   interested 
in    Esperanto,    should     communicate    with 
the  nearest   Esperanto  Soc^iety,    ''  Komerca 
Esperanto    Klubo,"    or    "  Esperanto    So 
cieto,   Melburna,"  both  at  Box  731  Eliza- 
beth   Street,    P.O.,    Melbourne;    '' Zamen- 
hof a,  Klubo,"   223  Stanmore  Road,   Stan 
more,      N.^.W.  ;      Mr.      W.      D.     Smith. 
G.P.O.,      Adelaide;       '' Hobarta      Espe 
ranto     Grupo,"    7    Glen    Street,     Hobart  : 
Mr.    C.    Kidd,    O'Mara   Street,    Lutwyche. 
Brisbane;     Mr.    T.   'Burt.    Stott's  College- 
Perth. 
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Do  You  Suffer 


WITH 


Varicose  Veins? 

Thousands  of  people  a«re  martyrs  t/>  serious  varicosity  of  the  leg  veins, 
daily  risking,  not  oniy  their  comfort,  hut  their  very  life,  who  can  readily 
be,  not  only  promptly  relieved,  but  entirely  and  absolutely  cured  of  the 
trouble  without  pain,  detention  from  th*^ir  da-ily  duties,  or  inconvenience  of 
any   sort. 

Established  in  1908.  the  Vecsey  Home  Method  of  treatment  has  annually 
relieved  and  cured  hundreds  who  had  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  relief  from 
the  torture,  agony,  and  nerve-racking  pain  that  their  daily  duty  upon  their 
feet  imposed   upon   them. 

This  treatment  has  s'ood  the  test  of  time.  It  promptly  alleviates  the  pain, 
soothes  the  jaded  nerves,  and  gradually  restores  the  natural  vitality  to  the 
veins,  enabling  them  to  take  up  the  full  measure  of  the  daily  demand  upon 
them.  The  swelling  gradually  diminishes,  the  ache  disappears  for  all  time, 
the  veins  regain  their  natural  condition,  and  legs  which  had  for  years  been 
partially   useless   are   restored   to   their  entire   vigour  and   efficiency. 

Every  case  accepted  for  treatment  is  taken  undtr  a  "  REFUND  GUARAN- 
TEE." Few  ca«es  are  really  incurable,  and  any  man  or  woman  suffering  from 
the  complaint  can  hope  for  an  absolute  cure  in  the  absence  of  any  advice 
from   UB  to  the  contrary. 

Let  us  send  you  copies  of  grateful  testimonals  from  people  in  all  walks  of 
life,  who,  before  obtaining  our  treatment,  had  given  up  a-ll  hope  of  relief, 
who.  to-da.v.  proci-nm  thenis-lves  aVsolntely  free  from  all  signs  and  effects  of 
the  complaint  which  formerly  made  their  lives  miserable,  and  which  at  all  times  jeopardised 
their  very  existence.      Varicose  ulcers  are  the  resuit  from,  not  the  cause  of,  varicose  veins. 

The  Vfcsey  Home  Method  cures  Ivy  removing  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  do  not  guaran- 
tee "  to  cure  "—such  power  is  not  vested  in  mortal  man— but  each  case  is  accepted  under  a 
"REFUND  GUARANTEE."  which  pntecls  the  interests  of  the  -client  if  the  treatment  fails. 
We  avoid  failures  by  declining  incurable  cases.     Let  us  pass  judgment  on  your  caae. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  SCORES  OF  LETTERS  LIKE  THESE: 


Nareeb  Nareeb.  Vic. 
The  Manager, 

Dear  Sir,— Re  your  lettT  ask.ng  if  I 
needed  further  treatment  I  beg  to  advise 
that  when  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter 
that  my  leg  seemed  to  be  cured.  I  'found 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  did  not  write 
further  as  there  was  no  necessity,  and  the 
money  I  paid  for  the  treatment  would  have 
be3n  well  spent  had  it  been  ten  times  the 
a-mount.  I  had  not  bothered  writing  again, 
and  I  was  waiting  to  see  if  the  results  were 
permanent,  and  how  my  leg  was  getting  on, 
and  it  is  doing  snlendidly.  There  are  now 
only  a  few  discoloured  patches  where  the 
veins  formerly  existed  in  large  knots,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  firm'y 
believe  that  it  is  now  ENTIRELY  CUKK» 
a.nd  all  right  again.  Thanking  you  again  for 
your  attention  and  treatment, — 1  remain, 
yours   truly, 

(Signed)    MRS.    P.    A.    KELLY. 


The    Manager.  Gatton,    Qld. 

Dear  Sir.— I  received  your  letter  inquiring 
after  my  condition,  and  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  my  legs  are  all  right  again.  I 
knocked  the  shin  bo^ne  where  it  was  pre- 
viously sore,  a-nd  broke  the  skin,  and  feared 
that  the  old  condition  might  return,  but 
your  prompt  reply  to  my  request  for  oint- 
ment enabled  me  to  check  the  trouble  before 
it  developed.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that 
I  will  not  re.Quire  any  more  ointment  from 
you.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
veins  previously  so  swollen  and  enlarged  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  sight  and  touch, 
as-  you  promised  they  would,  a.nd  all  that 
is  to  be  noticed  is  a  slightly  blue  tinge  of 
iiie  skin  above  where  they  used  to  exist, 
owing  probably  to  the  discoloration  of  the 
tissue  from  very  long  duration.  My  legs 
have  never  bothered  me  in  the  least  since 
discontinuing  the  treatment  and  thanking 
you   again,— I   remain,  your  sincerely, 

MRS.   H.  CLARKE. 


FREE    ILLUSTRATED    BOOK. 


This  book  is  invaluable  to  any  sufferer  from  Varicose  Veins.  Illustrated,  it  explains  what 
to  do  in  case  of  accident  to  the  veins.  It  shows  how  to  bandage.  Telle  what  to  do  in  case 
of  bursting  veins  (a  not  unusual  occurrence),  and  fully  explains  the  Vecsey  Home  Method  of 
treatment. 

Send  2d.  stamp  and  let  us  send  you  a  copy  by  return  post.  The  information  it  conveys  has 
saved  more  than  one  life. 

Should  a  vein  burst  would  you  know  what  to  do?  No!  Then  you  would  die.  Let  this 
book  tell  you.      All  correspondsnco  confidential.      No  obligation  incurred  by  sending  for  book. 


WELTON    COY.,    3221    Ash    Street,    Sydney, 


(2614) 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 


for  the- 


Clemak  Safety  Razor 


THE  CLEMAK  is  England's  best  Safety  Razor  of  the  popular  type. 
It  is  simple  and  unique,  possessing  every  feature  that  stands  for 
efficiency  and  satisfaction. 

THE  CLEMAK  provides  a  fresh  blade  for  every  day  of  the  week — no 
intricate  adjustment  is  needed — and  is  one  of  the  few  razors  that  can 
be  cleaned  without  removing  the  blade. 

It  is  chin  comfort  to  use  THE  CLEMAK,  and  the  truest  economy 
to  buy  one. 

The  self-adjusting  features  of  THE  CLEMAK  make  it  the  simplest 
Safety  Razor  to  use. 


THE  CLEMAK  BLADE  has  mar- 
vellous edge-retaining  properties, 
which,  after  long  service,  may  be 
revived  with  an   ordinary  strop. 

With  THE  CLEMAK  there  is  no 
scraping,  no  forcing  —  just  the 
simple  continued  movement  that 
leaves  behind  it  a  smooth  skin, 
freed  from  the  beard. 


1 

^w 

^W 

Complete, 
Blade 

^^/if^K 

in  Serviceable  Box,   with  7 
's  and  Stropping  Handle 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 
PRICE 


5/- 


By  Post 

3d.  Extra 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 


ONLY  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS 
NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM 


Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney 
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